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—This issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
€specially features High-School Victory 
Corps information.—Ep1rTor. 


Official Statement of the 
Navy Department on Pre-Induction 
Training in Secondary Schools 


The Navy Department and the U. S. Office of Education are cooperating 
in the effort to inform the secondary schools of the Nation as to the kind of 
school programs that will best prepare for service in the naval forces. To 
this end we are reproducing the following letter from Rear Admiral Randall 
Jacobs, U. S. Navy, the Chief of Naval Personnel: 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


January 15, 1943. 
From: The Chief of Naval Personnel. 


To: The High Schools Educators of the Nation. 
Subject: Pre-Induction Training in the Secondary Schools. 


1. It is of first importance that young men (and young women) expecting to 
enter the various branches of the Naval Service should come well prepared to fit 
into the Navy’s system of special skills in the shortest time possible. The Navy 
Department, therefore, appreciates this opportunity to tell you what types of educa- 
tional programs are of most value towagd this end. 

2. In general, high schools should continue to improve instruction in such basic 
courses as physics, mathematics, the other sciences, and English. These subjects 
are fundamental to advanced instruction in the technical phases of naval activities 
and should not be supplanted by courses in aeronautics, radio, navigation, and other 
similar specialized subjects. The established training agencies of the Navy Depart- 
ment are well qualified to teach the advanced specialized courses, 

3. There is no reason, however, why high-school students should not be brought 
more directly into contact with matters relating to their possible future activities in 
the U. S. Navy. This can be accomplished in two ways—by illustrating the general 
principles in the fields of science, mathematics, and other subjects with naval situa- 
tions and by employing such courses and extra-curricular activities as are recom- 
mended for the High School Victory Corps. The Navy Department favors programs 
of technical or semitechnical instruction so long as they do not impair the basic 
educational preparation in the high school upon which the Navy expects to base 
its specialized training. 

(Signed) RANDALL JACOBS, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
The Chief of Naval Personnel. 


As might be expected, the Navy Department has received many inquiries 
from high-school principals and teachers asking for suggestions concerning 
the modification of school courses and curricula. In response to these 
inquiries the Navy Department sends the form letter reproduced on page 2 
which reiterates the Navy's policy regarding pre-induction training in the 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicTOry replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EpUCcATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscrivtion year at no additional cost. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing wartimes. 


——_— 


secondary schools as set forth in the letter from Admiral Jacobs printed 
above and which refers school personnel to the U. S. Office of Education 
for more detailed curricular suggestions. The channeling of recommenda- 
tions concerning pre-induction training in secondary schools through the 
Office of Education simplifies procedures for the Government and also 
for schools seeking assistance in making necessary wartime curriculum 
adjustments. The arrangement also insures the proper relationship of the 
Navy's needs to the total program of secondary education. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The established policy of the Navy Department with regard to high-school 
courses for those students who expect to enter naval service is that they should 
receive sound instruction in the basic disciplines, such as mathematics, physical 
sciences, English, American history, and physical education. The Navy Department 
would prefer to have high-school teachers continue to give systematic instruction 
in these fields instead of trying to give specialized instruction which the Navy De- 
partment can better provide in its own established training units. The Navy Depart- 
ment is therefore not prepared to suggest any revisions in the fundamental courses 
of study. It prefers to leave such matters in the hands of local school systems, 

The Navy Department is not opposed to such specialized work as schools may 
be able to provide in addition to the regular school program. Many school systems 
have been able to offer students, either in formal class work or in extra-curricular 
activities, an introduction to such fields as aeronautics and radio. For suggestions 
concerning ways in which the program of the school can be augmented along such 
lines, the U. S. Office of Education should be consulted. This work should, however, 
supplement rather than displace any of the customary offerings. 


Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL JACOBS, 


Rear Admiral, U.S. N., 
The Chief of Naval Personnel. 


J. P. WOMBLE, JR., 
Commander, U.S. N., 
By direction, 


(Signed) 


(Signed) 


GROWTH 


Growth is generally thought of in the terms of size, number, et cetera, but in an 
educational world many other factors must be taken into consideration when talking 


or thinking of the word growth. It is true in its 11 years of life, Vocational Education 
in Puerto Rico has grown from 0 to some 1,000 employees; from vocational agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trade and industries when the program started to the 
addition of vocational rehabilitation, distributive education, guidance, training of 
war production workers on a special basis, and training of rural workers. This 
growth is secondary, but necessary. 

The growth that is more important is the opportunity that Puertoricans, both 
young and old have had and are having because of the program of vocational 
education in the Island. Yes, vocational education teachers of home economics, 
vocational agriculture, trades and industries, retailing, rehabilitation, and war 
production are doing a wonderful piece of work in the social and economic changes 
that have been brought about due to this instruction. We get down to the people, 
we go girectly into their homes, we know their problems through direct contact 
with them. 

Our aim is to make the community a reflection of the work of the instructors 
and by doing this we carry growth to the younger people who are in our schools 
and to young people who have left school and also adults. Let us continue to grow 
by giving service, both instructional and practical, so that Puerto Rico and its 
people will be happier and better-trained for living on a higher plane. 


—From News-Bulletin of the Puerto Rico Vocational Association 
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Vocational Training Speeds Building 
of New Planes and Ships 


More Women in Schools 


Training of men and women in the 
public vocational schools for aircraft oc- 
cupations and shipbuilding jobs is of first 
importance in order to increase the labor 
force in these two industries and to speed 
the building of planes and ships. 

The vocational schools are contribut- 
ing to the labor force of the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries through pro- 
grams of both “regular” trade and in- 
dustrial education and Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers. 

During the period 1939-42, the voca- 
tional schools, under the regular (Smith- 
Hughes) trade and industrial program, 
provided instruction to approximately 
76,000 students in aircraft mechanical 
subjects. By far the larger volume of 
training for the aircraft industry, how- 
ever, has been under the wartime pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers, under which voca- 
tional schools have prepared more than 
1,000,000 men and women in unit skills 
used in the construction of planes. More 
than half of this training load has been 
in preemployment courses, and slightly 
less in supplementary courses for em- 
ployed workers in aircraft jobs. 


Training in Shipbuilding 


The schools are training men and 
women in hundreds of centers for jobs in 
the shipbuilding industry. They are 
making a substantial contribution to the 
size of the labor force necessary to build 
larger numbers of cargo and naval ships. 
Under the wartime program the voca- 
tional schools have trained considerably 
more than half a million men and wo- 
men in unit skills used in the building 
of ships, includihg both preemployment 
and supplementary courses. 

In 1940 the shipbuilding industry had 
only slightly more than 100,000 workers: 
The present number of workers em- 
ployed in shipyards is about 1,500,000. 
The vocational schools have played an 
important role in training many of 
these additional workers. 

Following are some of the things the 
vocational schools and the U. S. Office 
of Education have done under wartime 
training to help speed the building and 
repair of ships in both private and naval 
yards: Set up testing laboratories for 
the testing of welders; supplied welding 
specialists to shipyards to give “reme- 
dial” welding instruction to increase 


footage; conducted supervisory training 
in yards; and developed instructional 
materials, including course outlines, in 
principal shipbuilding occupations. 


Mobile Schools on Ferries - 


Numerous instances could be cited of 
special assistance given to shipbuilders 
by the vocational educational authorities. 
One of the most recent instances was 
in the San Francisco Bay area. The Cal- 
ifornia State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation recently equipped several ferry 
boats with classrooms to provide instruc- 
tion for shipyard workers crossing the 
bay twice daily to and from work. The 
workers now receive instruction related 
to their jobs while they are going to 
work or returning home. This means 
an hour and a half of instruction daily. 
In terms of benefits to the shipbuilding 
programs, these mobile classrooms mean 
more expert workers to speed the build- 
ing and launching of ships. 

The supply of skilled shipbuilders dis- 
appeared from the labor market some- 
time ago. As a result, it has been nec- 
essary for the schools to train ex-farm- 
ers, school teachers, laborers, and a great 
variety of persons. These have been 
taught unit skills prior to employment, 
and additional skills and related tech- 
nical information following employment. 

Through the training in these schools 
the shipbuilding industry and the Navy 
have been able to launch more ships. 
Many employers who have received Navy 
“E” awards, give credit to the schools 
for their part in assisting to provide a 
trained labor force. 

There is hardly a locality in the Nation 
in which some training in the schools for 
shipyards is not being given. The inten- 
sive training programs in shipbuilding 
occupations, are on the coasts and near 
rivers and inland lakes. 


Aircraft Occupations 


The vocational schools are also con- 
ducting training for the aircraft indus- 
try throughout the country. At present 
this training is undergoing considerable 
expansion in the southwestern States 
where large programs have recently been 
established for the specific needs of air- 
craft contractors. 

One of the largest of these southwest- 
ern programs is being conducted by the 
Dallas, Tex., schools. Approximately 
2,500 men and women, all employees of 


a specific aircraft builder, are in train- 
ing daily in this program. The Dallas 
program is somewhat typical of “prepro- 
duction” programs in which new, paid 
employees are trained under cooperative 
planning with the vocational schools. 
The workers are trained on machines 
identical with the machines in the con- 
tractor’s plant. In order to protect the 
rights of management and labor, ad- 
visory committees representative of each, 
must approve of this type of training. 
To illustrate, before the Dallas training 
program was finally authorized, repre- 
Sentatives of the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. and the management conferred 
concerning conditions of training. 


Augmenting the Labor Force 


The number of women entering train- 
ing in the vocational schools continues 
to increase. Figures for new enrollments 
for November indicate that women con- 
stitute nearly half of the new trainees in 
preemployment courses and about 25 per- 
cent in supplementary-to-employment 
courses. 

Since it is necessary to augment the 
labor force with larger numbers of 
women, it is important that directors, 
supervisors, coordinators, and instruc- 
tors of women trainees be informed con- 
cerning their training. War production 
must go on in spite of the loss of large 
numbers of men to the armed forces, and 
women will form an increasingly large 
proportion of the trainees for war pro- 
duction work. Women must be trained 
not only as workers, but also as leaders, 
since every woman who moves on into 
supervisory work releases one more man 
to higher skills or to the Army. 


Assets of Women Workers 


From actual experience it is known 
that women have the following assets 
as workers: 


Dexterity and speed.—Women give ex- 
cellent performance in work requiring 
manipulative speed and finger dexter- 
ity. 

Accuracy.—Women’s services are sat- 
isfactory in the use of light instru- 
ments, in inspection and other work 
requiring care, constant alertness and 
precision. 


Patience—Women in general seem 
more content than men to put up with 
the monotony of repetitive operations. 


Interest—The fields women are now 
entering are new to most of them. 
Consequently interest can be a strong 
motivation for production. 


Curiosity.—Because this work is new to 
women, they want to know the “why’s”, 
It is a good policy to give the reasons 
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in teaching safety regulations and 
working procedures. 


Rivalry—There seems to be a natural 
rivalry among women workers. Guide 
this into good-natured competition for 
increased production. 


Patriotism.—Patriotism more than the 
pay check is the reason some women 
are entering war work. Respect the 
sincerity of their motive, and help 
them make their work effective. 


Some Modifications Needed 


Women can be trained for employment 
in much the same way as men. They 
should be expected to meet equally high 
standards of workmanship. Scientific 
study has revealed that women do have 
certain physical limitations which may 
necessitate modifications of working con- 
ditions. These are relatively few. 

Strength—Women have less lifting 
and pulling strength than men. En- 
gineering departments can meet this 
by providing mechanical lifting de- 
vices. 
Susceptibility to poisoning—Women 
are more susceptible to chemical 
poisoning and to certain types of der- 
matitis. Clean wiping cloths will 
minimize the chances of developing 
dermatitis from the oil of the ma- 
chines. It is essential to provide ade- 
quate washing facilities. 


Liability to fatigue—Women are more 
susceptible to fatigue from standing 
than are men. Every State but one 
has legislation regulating seating ac- 
commodations for women workers. 


Tendency to excessive absence.—The 
general feeling that women are absent 
from work more often than men has 
not been proved. The absence of 
women is often due to causes other 
than personal, such as home duties. 

Good personnel policy can usually find 

those causes and offer solutions. Most 

women carry two jobs, but it is possible 
for them to develop “short cuts” in 
their domestic routine. 

Women generally lack basic mechani- 
cal knowledge and familiarity in han- 
ding tools used in war production. They 
should be taught nomenclature pertain- 
ing to the trade, and be required to refer 
to tools, machines, parts, and processes 
by their correct names. They will need 
extra drill in the proper use and posi- 
tioning of hand and machine tools. 

One of the single most important fac- 
tors in the training of women is the 
attitude of the instructor. He must be 
impersonal toward them and expect the 
same of them in return. If he cultivates 
an attitude of cordiality without famili- 
arity, he will be repaid with the respect 
of his trainees and with quicker learning 
on their part.- In practice it has been 
found best for all instructors to refrain 
from social engagements with trainees. 

Women instructors, coordinators and 
supervisors will be utilized in the pro- 
gram in increasing numbers as the labor 


market gets tighter. Good sound funda- 
mental training in skills and leadership 
will prepare women to step into super- 
visory jobs as men are drawn out of them. 
Instructors can render a real service to 
the war production effort by watching 
for potential leadership among women 
trainees and by helping to develop it. 
Expert advice in matters pertaining to 
women workers is available from the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. Scientific studies have been 
made and the results and recommenda- 
tions are available in printed form. The 
U. S. Office of Education can also render 
valuable service. Local home economic 
departments will, no doubt, be glad to co- 
operate in helping women with home 
management problems that lessen their 
efficiency as war production workers. 


Minority Groups 


Tightening of the labor market is re- 
sulting in greater need for the training 
and employment of members of minority 
groups. 

As of November, approximately 10 per- 
cent of new enrollments in preemploy- 
ment courses were Negroes. This ratio is 
slightly higher than the ratio of Negro 
population. 

As a result of several factors, such as 
traditional population habits and cus- 
toms concerning division of employment 
in the normal labor market, the train- 
ing has not always followed population 
patterns in the various States. Adequate 
manning of war industries clearly calls 
for training and employment of all per- 
sons physically capable of being used in 
war industry. 


Enrollment of women in vocational war 
production training courses, January- 
November 1942 
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The policy of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the administration of the train- 
ing program is that the selection of 
trainees shall be based upon the existing 


and anticipated need for war workers; 
and where separate schools are required 
by law for separate population groups, 
to the extent needed for trainees of each 
such group, equitable provisions shall be 
made for facilities and training of like 
quality. 


Pre-induction Course 
in Driver Education 
Issued 


To help meet the great need for mili- 
tary motor vehicle operators during this 
war of movement, a preinduction course 
outline in driver education is now being 
distributed to school superintendents and 
high-school principals. One of the se- 
ries issued jointly by the War Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Office of Education, 
the outline is designed to provide infor- 
mation for the development of basic un- 
derstandings and attitudes essential to 
expert vehicle operation and related mil- 
itary activities. This information is use- 
ful in preliminary training for jobs in 
all three of the Army branches—Air 
Forces, Ground Forces, and Services of 
Supply. Included are the jobs of scout 
car commander, chauffeur, reconnais- 
Sance car driver, automotive equipment 
operator, motor transportation noncom- 
missioned officer, and truck driver. 

The recommended program can be 
carried on by high schools without ad- 
dition to their present facilities. It is 
a program of lecture, discussion, dem- 
onstration, and student projects requir- 
ing approximately 45 periods of class 
work. The topical outline covers these 
subjects: Military role of the motor ve- 
hicle; driver qualifications; motor vehi- 
cle construction and operation; vehicle 
preventive maintenance and automotive 
conservation; principles and techniques 
of elementary driving; rules of the road 
and advanced driving practices; civilian 
and military map reading; motor 
marches; special and difficult driving 
techniques; and traffic efficiency and 
control. Appended to the outline are 
lists of pupil projects, visual aids, and 
references for both teacher and student. 

The outline was prepared by the Mili- 
tary Training Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, for the Prein- 
duction Section, Services of Supply, and 
was reviewed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Announcement will be made in 
a later issue of Education for Victory 
indicating when additional printed 
copies of the outline will be available 
and how they may be obtained. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 


High Schools Send in 
Victory Corps Ideas 


NotE.—This issue Of EDUCATION FoR VICTORY especially features High-School Victory Corps 


information.—Eprror. 


New ideas on Victory Corps activities 
are gained from the constant, incoming 
mail to the U. S. Office of Education, 
from Victory Corps schools. Here are a 
few examples: 


Noteworthy Service Recorded 


Frederick High School in Frederick, 
Md., sent in three newspaper stories and 
a letter which says, “The work of the 
Victory Corps has attracted sufficient 
community interest to make copy for the 
papers a sought after item.” 

Administrative details have been 
neatly arranged in that school. In ad- 
dition to membership blanks, on which 
members must record at least one note- 
worthy service each month to remain in 
good standing, the school office keeps a 
card system. A different color is used 
for each division, so that the director 
can tell at a glance how many students 
are engaged on a project. 

Special “detail blanks” are issued to 
assign Victory Corps members to defi- 
nite tasks. This businesslike arrange- 
ment avoids misunderstandings and 
lends an official air to jobs performed. 


Dedicated to “‘Live Wires’’ 


Size is no bar to achievement in war 
service. The “biggest little school” in 
Southwestern Iowa, the Essex High 
School (enrollment 95), reports a most 
colorful and active program. Students 
have collected patriotic posters, made a 
huge scrapbook on the war, arranged 
1-foot panels of war headlines, collected 
over 55 tons of scrap, sold War Stamps 
and Bonds, and lustily sing a special 
Victory Corps song. Words and music 
were written by Superintendent of 
Schools Fred Prusha, who says he never 
worked harder, or felt as inspired as he 
did while he composed it. The song is 
dedicated to the “live-wire Victory 
Corps.” 


Contest Conducted 


“What kind of an America Do I Want 
Tomorrow?” was answered by students 
of Shorewood High School in Shorewood, 





LEND US YOUR IDEAS 


Many industries offer rewards to 
workers for valuable suggestions or 
inventions. We have ne way of 
offering money rewards or medals, 
But we can do this: We can give 
your unique idea, your Victory 
Corps’ successful plans to the Na- 
tion’s 28,000 high schools. So 
write us what your high school is 
doing to help win the war. We will 
publish as many such reports as 
possible in EpucaATION FOR VICTORY. 
We shall be able to use some of 
them on the radio. Send your 
write-ups of war-winning activities 
direct to Information Director, 
High-School Victory Corps, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 











Wis. A contest brought 1,235 replies in 
the form of poems, dialogs, letters, and 
essays. The five best in each of six 
grades were selected, and of these, six 
were chosen to be read before the Shore- 
wood Cooperative Club and published in 
a mimeographed pamphlet. 


* * * * * 


An assembly script for Victory Corps 
installation ceremonies is available for 
use. Woodson Tyree and Lillian Schus- 
ter, teachers at Ponca City Senior High 
School, Ponca City, Okla., wrote it for 
that school’s December 7th ceremony, 
and kindly offer copies to other schools. 


* ” 7 * * 


A War Service Council sponsors the 
Victory Corps at Arsenal Technical 
Schools. Indianapolis, Ind. Faculty 
“Area Committees” are responsible for 
activities geared to the eight basic Vic- 
tory Corps objectives. A Wartime Coun- 
seling Program leaflet guides students to 
War Manpower and Civil Service Com- 
mission lists of occupations in which 
critical labor shortages exist. 


Little reorganization was needed ac- 
cording to report, to qualify Chinook 
High School (Chinook, Mont.) students 
for Victory Corps membership. Since 
September 1941, they had been enrolled 
in war training classes and had engaged 
in patriotic and community service. New 
wartime subjects will be added for the 
second semester and a physical education 
program including a girls’ before-break- 
fast-hiking club, an evening physical ed- 
ucation class and a rhythmic dancing 
class is in progress. Chinook’s American 
Legion Post has promised gn instructor 
to train boys in military tactics. 


* . * * . 


Supt. Will C. Crawford, San Diego, 
Calif., writes: “We have an active Vic- 
tory Corps organization going in all of 
our high schools. The program is di- 
rected by a working council made up of 
students and faculty members in each 
school. We also have a Citizens’ Advi- 
sory Committee, which meets occa- 
sionally. We are using the Victory Corps 
largely as a guidance device to help 
students work out the best possible pro- 
gram in keeping with their abilities and 
interests. We believe the Victory Corps 
meets a real need and we are encourag- 
ing its expansion as rapidly as we feel 
wise in keeping with the enthusiasm of 
the students and faculty.” 


* * * 7 * 


West Coast Victory Corps members 
have their own weekly radio program. 
“Schools for Victory,” is a joint Navy- 
High-School Victory Corps broadcast 
arranged and produced by the 11th Naval 
District Public Relations Office in San 
Diego, Calif. The program is heard on 
Thursdays at 3:30 p. m. PWT, over the 
Victory Network. 


Victory Corps Week will be celebrated 
in Philadelphia from February 18 to Feb- 
ruary 22 (Washington’s Birthday). 
Plans are underway to award Victory 
V’s, similar to Army-Navy E’s, to out- 
standing Victory Corps schools. Special 
high-school assemblies, radio programs, 
a ship launching, and participation of a 
key figure in the war effort are some of 
the activities scheduled. The program 
will be sponsored by the High-School 
Victory Corps and the Junior Board of 
Commerce of Philadelphia. 
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Navy Offers Education 


“Will it mean the end of my educa- 
tion?” 

Thousands of high-school students to- 
day are asking themselves this question 
as they face the prospect of entering 
the armed forces. Parents and teachers, 
too, are troubled by the problem. 

Like the other services, the Navy an- 
swers an emphatic “No!” An organiza- 
tion which every year educates large 
numbers of young men in vital technical 
fields, the Navy not only allows its men 
to continue their education, but fur- 
nishes them excellent opportunities to 
do so, and even urges them to advance. 

At the time a man enlists, he enters 
recruit training. At the end of this 
training, each man is given a series of 
simple tests to determine his basic edu- 

. cation and general intelligence. At the 
same time, he is allowed to apply for ad- 
mission -to any of the Navy’s service 
schools. Selection for one of the schools 
is based on adaptability to learn the 
trade desired. 

Courses are short but intensive. They 
are designed to give each student the 
foundation on which the career of a 
finished artisan can be built. The grad- 
uate’s training is completed and rounded 
out by practical experience on board a 
vessel of the fleet, where the Navy de- 
velops its skilled personnel. 


Certificate of Graduation Given 


Graduates of these schools are given 
a Certificate of Graduation by the Navy’s 
Bureau of Personnel, They are eligible 
for advancement to petty officers’ rat- 
ings, highly desirable and well-paid posi- 
tions. For example, an aviation chief 
radioman makes $138 monthly—a con- 
siderable sum when in addition he gets 
food, clothing, shelter, medical and 
dental care, etc. at Government expense. 
The graduate’s certificate and experience 
are invaluable in the Navy, and can be 
of great help to him in civil life later. 


Four Groups 


The Navy’s vocational schools divide 
their courses into four groups, plus the 
Hospital Corps schools. 


Electrical and Ordnance School 


Group I is the Electrical and Ord- 
nance School. Each class is divided 
so that men are assigned according to 
their interest in electricity or gunnery. 
Subjects taught include shop mathe- 
matics and practice, blue-print reading, 
standard shop practice relating to all 
the trades involved, and the uses of va- 
rious important tools. Graduates use 
their skills in dealing with fire control, 
guns and gunnery, torpedoes and bombs. 
Several petty officers’ positions are open 
to them. 


Communication and Clerical School 


Group II is the Communication and 
Clerical School. Basic courses are Eng- 
lish and spelling. Clerical students are 
selected from men with-previous type- 
writing experience, and start the in- 
struction for yeomen (naval clerks) and 
storeKeepers (supply men) at once. Men 
with aptitude for radio are taught code 
and touch typing, naval communication 
procedure, sending-receiving, and prac- 
tical operating. Graduates may become 
naval radiomen. Quartermaster-Signal 
School men are taught various signal 
systems, and may become signalmen. 


School for Machinists, Metalworkers, 
and Woodworkers 


Group III includes the schools for 
machinists, metalworkers, and wood- 
workers. Machinists take lathe, shaper, 
and milling machine work, and general 
machinists’ work. Metalworkers do 
blacksmithing, foundry practice, oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting, copper- 
smithing, sheetmetal work, and boiler- 
making. Woodworkers study joiner 
work, pattern making, and boatbuilding. 


Elementary Schools for Aviation 


Group IV, Class “A”, is the elemen- 
tary schools for aviation mechanics, 
metalsmiths, radiomen, and ordnance- 
men. Instruction in these aviation 


The Anchor Watch 


Nowadays, when a ship of the Navy 


is at anchor, a special detail of men safe- 
guards the vessel at night. 
is called the Anchor Watch, a term which 
has an interesting history. 


The detail 


In the old days, ships were equipped 


with hempen anchor cables and oil rid- 
ing lights. 


It was very important to 
assure that the ship did not come to 
grief if a cable parted. And if the riding 
lights blew or burned out, the ship was 
in great danger. The Anchor Watch was 
charged with the duty of watching the 
cables and the lamps. Sometimes, too, 
the Watch had to guard the anchor it- 
self. When. the ship was moored to a 
dock, thieves would try to steal the an- 
chor off the deck—a fairly easy matter 
then, when anchors weighed only a few 
hundred pounds. Now a battleship’s 
anchors weigh 15 tons each. 








schools includes aircraft nomenclature, 
instruments, engine installation and 
servicing, rigging, fabric, carburetion, 
starters, familiarity with and operation 
of all types of aircraft ordnance equip- 
ment and aircraft instruments. 


Care of the Sick and Injured 


The Hospital Corps schools give basic 
training in the care of the sick and in- 
jured. Instruction is given in anatomy, 
physiology, first aid, minor surgery, nurs- 
ing, pharmacy, etc. Graduatés of these 
schools are eligible for further instruc- 
tion in advanced courses in pharmacy, 
bacteriology, dental technique, X-ray, 
aviation medicine and related subjects. 
They are eligible for the highest rating 
in the corps, that of chief pharmacist’s 
mate, and thereafter to the warrant 
grade of pharmacist, 

In addition to these courses, an ar- 
rangement has just been worked out by 
which officers and men of the Navy may 
enroll for the high-school and college 
courses, both academic and _ technical, 
offered by the Army Institute, which was 
described in the January 15 issue of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 

Further details about the Navy’s edu- 
cational program will be supplied by any 
Naval Recruiting Station. 
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This Is the Infantry— 


A Preview for High-School Youth 


Because a large number of Americans 
will serve in the Infantry, every Ameri- 
can should be thoroughly informed in 
regard to the all-important role to be 
played in this war by that arm of our 
Army. The Infantry in this new Army 
of ours is just about the finest fighting 
force the world has ever seen. 

Much as the Infantryman may appear 
to have been overlooked, he is still the 
basic soldier, His uniform is the symbol 
of all soldiery. This is so because he can 
walk, run, swim, ski, climb, ride, or fly, 
and no other arm of the Service can 
claim so much diversity or reliance. He 
is one of the most independent men in 
the Army today for he is trained for 
mass defense and for personal defense, 
for mass attack and for personal attack. 
He can work alone, or in a team, for the 
good soldier is a resourceful soldier. 

The people of this country were elec- 
trified by the news that United States 
forces had taken over North Africa. 
They have followed every detail with 
consuming interest. To realize the mag- 
nitude of the task, it is necessary only 
to look at a map of the territory in ques- 
tion. For example, the distance from 
Casablanca to Tunisia, between which 
were landed three task forces of United 
States and British troops, is more than 
2,000 miles—yet this huge area was oc- 
cupied in less than 3 days. 


“Cannon-Fodder’’ Out 


The Allied troops which landed at 
Casablanca, Oran, and Algiers consisted, 
of course, of all types. Most important, 
however, is the fact that into the snub- 
nosed landing boats poured tens of thou- 
Sands of American Ground Force sol- 
diers, and into the boats with them went 
their rifles, machine guns, mortars, light 
and medium artillery, and tanks. 

To understand the role played by mod- 
ern Infantry one must have an under- 
Standing of the truth that “principles 
remain though methods change.” Much 
of the technique of modern warfare is 
designed to give greater assistance to the 
Infantry in its mission of occupying and 
holding ground. 





The old cannon-fodder Infantryman 
is gone. In his stead has come the in- 
dividual Infantry fighter, a member of 
a@ complex team, armed and skilled with 
half a dozen weapons. 

By scientifically worked out diet, 
packed with vitamins, by equally sci- 
entific calisthenics designed to develop 
a sense of coordination he never dreamed 
he could possess, by long marches and 
hard work and regular hours of sleep, 
this Infantryman has become a physi- 
cally superb individual. Before he is 
allowed to go overseas, the Army Ground 
Forces prepares him mentally and phys- 
ically to take care of himself in the 
many intricate maneuvers of combat. 
The Ground Forces have a special way 
of conducting his intensive training. 


Combat Teams 


Our Army thinks of its Infantry not 
only as squads, and platoons, and com- 
panies and regiments but it creates com- 
bat teams from these units. There is 
no better analogy to these combat teams 
than the football team which is drilled 
for hours and days and weeks in vari- 
ous plays on which depend its tactics of 
offense and defense. The Chicago Bears, 
a professional football team, are drilled 
in some 240 attack-and-defense forma- 
tions. 

All supporting arms are necessary to 
win battles, but, in the final analysis, 
victory is only won by actual occupa- 
tion of the ground. 

You have only to consider the titanic 
struggle which has progressed for months 
on the ramparts and in the streets of 
Stalingrad to realize that unless ground 
is held there is no final victory. Only 
the Infantry can consolidate the destruc- 
tion rained down from the air. 

In this war, Johnny Doughboy has 
different tactics from those he pursued 
with such outstanding success in the last 
war. The rifleman can no longer shoot 
his way forward. He must coordinate his 
movement with the supporting fire of 
aviation, artillery, armored units and 
tanks, heavy weapons and with that of 
adjacent units. 


Note: Thousands of boys in the Land 
Service Division of the Victory Corps are 
wondering what kind of life is ahead of 
them in the Army Ground Forces. 
Therefore we have asked the War De- 
partment to present a preview. In the 
January 15 issue of EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
tory, Land Service members learned how 
they could continue their education 
through the Army Institute. This article 
is the first of a series on various Ground 
Force departments. It is suggested that 
high schools may wish to reprint this 
and succeeding articles in the high- 
school paper or use other means to bring 
the information before students. 


vr 
As soon as the assisting arms disor- 
ganize the foe temporarily, the Infantry 
plunges into the breach with weapons 


designed for close-quarter fighting and 
overpowers and destroys the enemy. 


Firepower Increased 


For his various types of fighting our 
Infantryman is superbly armed, and this 
country gives him the finest of material 
to work with. Although his primary 
weapon is still the shoulder rifle, he now 
has the semiautomatic Garand, and with 


he can fire 20 to 30 aimed shots each 


minute, compared with the 10 to 15 of 
the World War Springfield. He has other 
greatly improved weapons, too, including 
machine guns, antitank guns and the 
new 105-millimeter howitzer. This in- 
creased firepower is indicative of the tre- 
mendously stepped-up firepower which 
an Infantry Division now possesses 
throughout. 

Besides giving him the best weapons 
and teaching him how to fight scientifi- 
cally with them, the Army also has done 
much to protect and add to the comfort 
of the Infantry soldier. For example, 
take two extremes—his helmet and his 
shoes. His helmet has been redesigned 
to afford a far larger area of protection 
than the old flat helmet of World War I, 
and the soldier’s foot has been made the 
subject of the most exhaustive study of 
shoe design and fitting. There are 238 
stock sizes from which the soldier may be 
fitted. They’range from size 41% to size 
15, and there are six different widths. 
What’s more, he is fitted while carrying 
a load of 45 pounds—the weight of his 
battle pack—so that his comfort will be 
assured under combat conditions. 

And from a strictly health viewpoint, 
in addition to the inoculations he re- 
ceived when he entered the Army, he re- 
ceives special inoculations when he 
shoves off for areas where diseases not 
known in this country may lurk. As a 
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matter of fact, the Medical Corps of the 
Army preceded him there, often making 
secret studies of regional ills to guard 
against epidemics. 

Suppose our Infantryman is wounded. 
The danger of tetanus infection in a 
puncture wound is always present. In- 
jections of tetanus toxoid have actively 
immunized him against that dread dis- 
ease. There is also the danger from ab- 
dominal wounds. There used to be an 80 
percent chance that an abdominal wound 
received in battle would prove fatal. 
Now each soldier carries a packet of 
crystalline sulfanilamide in his first aid 
kit to sprinkle over such a wound, and 
the incidence of peritonitis has been re- 
duced from 80 to less than 5 percent. 
This crystalline sulfanilamide is used for 
other wounds, too, and, in addition, the 
soldier carries sulfanilamide tablets for 
internal use. 

Blood plasma now goes to the front 
lines, too. At the most forward battalion 
dressing stations this priceless restora- 
tive is ready to pour new life into the 
veins of the wounded. Though wounds 
in battle cannot be avoided, the Army 
uses every instrument of science to re- 
duce their danger. 

That is a brief picture of the Infantry, 
its training, its work in battle, and some 
of the ways the Army has adopted to pro- 
vide for its safety. 


The Infantry Journal 


Land Service Division members can 
learn much more about the Infantry in 
the pages of the Infantry Journal, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Infantry Association, 
1115 Seventeenth Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This well-illustrated pe- 
riodical contains many articles on mili- 
tary actions and Army training and his- 
tory. Although edited for men in the 
service, this semiofficial journal contains 
much matérial that is both stimulating 
and useful to boys who expect to enter 
the Ground Forces. 


Army Life via Radio 


“The Army Hour’—For a close-up of 
our modern Army, listen to the Army 
Hour, 3:30-4:30 EWT on the National 
Broadcasting Company network every 
Sunday afternoon. This is the only reg- 
ular national program sponsored and 
created by the Army. 


—_. 
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Can You Learn These Planes 
by Name? 


Students making model planes will think of P-38s as “Lightnings.” On January 
4 the Army and Navy jointly announced a plan to follow the English practice of 
giving names to various classes of ships. To talk intelligently about United States 
military airplanes students will need to become familiar with the following list: 
With a few exceptions, where manufacturers have not yet submitted suggested 
names, the following will be applied to American aircraft: 


Heavy Bombers 
Army, Navy, and Marine 


Corps Name 


Original Manufacturer 


Boeing 
Consolidated 


B-17 
B-24 PB4Y 


Flying Fortress 
Liberator 


Medium Bombers 


Douglas 
Douglas 

North American 
Martin 

Vega 


Bolo 
Dragon 
Mitchel 
Marauder 
Ventura 


Light Bombers 


A-20 BD 
A-24 SBD 
A-25 SB2C 
A-29 PBO 
A-34 SB2A 
A-35 

SB2U 

TBD 

TBF 


Havoc (Attack) 
Dauntless (Dive) 
Helldiver (Dive) 
Hudson (Patrol) 
Buccaneer (Dive) 
Vengeance (Dive) 
Vindicator (Dive) 
Devastator (Torpedo) 
Avenger (Torpedo) 


Douglas 

Douglas 

Curtiss 
Lockheed 
Brewster 

Vultee 
Vought-Sikorsky 
Douglas 
Grumman 


Patrol Bombers (Flying Boats) 


Consolidated 
Consolidated 
Martin 


Catalina 
Coronado 
Mariner 


OA-10 PBY 
PB2Y 
PBM 


Fighters 


Lockheed Lightning 
Bell Airacobra 
Curtiss Warhawk 
Republic Lancer 
Republic Thunderbolt 
North American Mustang 
Brewster Buffalo 
Grumman Wildcat 
Vought-Sikorsky Corsair 


Scouting Observation (Seaplanes) 


Seagull 
Kingfisher 


Curtiss 
Vought-Sikorsky 





PT-13 
and 17N 
PT-19 
and 23 
PT-22 NR 
N2T 
BT-13 
and 15 SN 
AT-6 SNJ 
AT-7 SNB: 
AT-8 and 1 
AT-10 
AT-11 SNB: 
AT-13 and 1 
AT-15 
AT-19 
SNC 


L-1 
L-2 
L-3 
L-4 NE (Nai 
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Transports 


Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps 
(43 GB 
c-45A JRB 
c46 R5dC 
c47 R4D1 
c-53 R4D3 
R5D 
R50 
GK 


Beech 
Beech 
Curtiss 
Douglas 
Douglas 
Douglas 
Lockheed 
Fairchild 
Lockheed 
Curtiss 
Consolidated 


Vought-Sikorsky 


Original Manufacturer 


Name 


Traveler 
Voyager 
Commando 
Skytrain 
Skytrooper 
Skymaster 
Lodestar 
Forwarder 
Constellation 
Caravan 
Liberator Express 
Excalibur 


Trainers 


PT-13 
and 17 N2S1 and 3 
PT-19 
and 23 
PT-22 NR 
N2T 
BT-13 
and 15 SNV 
AT-6 SNJ 
AT-7 SNB2 
AT-8 and 17 
AT-10 
AT-11 SNB1 
AT-13 and 14 
AT-15 
AT-19 
SNC 


Boeing 


Fairchild 
Ryan 
Timm 


Vultee 


Beech 
Cessna 
Beech 
Beech 
Fairchild 
Boeing 
Vultee 
Curtiss 


North American 


Caydet 


Cornell 
Recruit 
Tutor 


Valiant 

Texan 
Navigator 
Bobcat 
Wichita 
Kansas 
Yankee Doodle 
Crewmaker 
Reliant 

Falcon 


Liaison 


Vultee 
Taylorcraft 
Aeronca 


L-4 NE (Navy Trainer) Piper 


Vigilant 

Grasshopper 
Grasshopper 
Grasshopper 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Welcomes The Victory Corps 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
welcomes the opportunity to make its 
services available to an increasing num- 
br of high schools and high school 
students through the Victory Corps be- 
cause the corps, under the guidance of 


@ the U. S. Office of Education, the War 


and Navy Departments, the War Man- 
power Commission and representative 
educators, as well as the CAA, is ex- 
pected to become the major servicing or- 
ganization during the war in the ad- 
vancement of aviation education in high 
schools, 

In this activity the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration occupies a special place, 
since by Congressional action it has been 
tiven the responsibility to encourage 
and develop Civil Aeronautics in the 
United States, and to conduct research 
for the development of materials for pi- 


lot training and for training standards. 
Being the sole certificating agency for 
civilian pilots and mechanics in all cate- 
gories, it has rendered consultant serv- 
ices to educators who are interested in 
preparing youth for aviation. 


Devoted to Needs of Army 
and Navy 


Since the basic principles of flight and 
servicing of aircraft are the same for 
military as for commercial and private 
aircraft, the activities of the Civil Aetro- 
nautics Administration, including flight 
training and preflight training, are de- 
voted during the war to the needs of the 
Army and the Navy. After the war these 
programs may be expected to return 
with a minimum of change to their 
peacetime status. 


Services Available 


Many schools in every State of the 
Union are better prepared to join the 
Victory Corps because they have taken 
advantage of the services which were 
made available by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. These are: 

1. Pre-flight aeronautics textbooks 
and teachers manuals, resulting from 
CAA research, were published Septem- 
ber 1, 1942. 

2. Thousands of high-school teachers 
obtained training in pre-flight aeronau- 
tics last summer at the expense of the 
CAA in its Civilian Pilot Training 
ground school classes. 

3. CAA consultants have responded to 
requests from school organizations in 
every State for guidance in the estab- 
lishment of pre-flight aeronautics 
courses. 

The comprehensive research and con- 
sultant activities of the CAA Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics Program are cur- 
rently devoted to the improvement of 
pre-flight aeronautics training. The 
schools which are members of the Vic- 
tory Corps will receive all possible serv- 
ice from the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 


Exhibition of National 
War Posters 


The exhibition of war posters which 
was opened to the public on January 17 
at the National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will remain on view for 1 
month. 

The exhibition includes a selection of 
posters from the large number submitted 
by artists from all over the country in 
the National War Poster Competition 
held under the auspices of Artists for 
Victory, Inc., with the collaboration of 
the Council for Democracy, the Museum 
of Modern Art, and the cooperation of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. The ex- 
hibition came to Washington from a 
showing at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

The posters comprising this exhibition 
present a graphic visualization of eight 
themes selected from the President’s war 
message to Congress on January 6, 1942. 
American artists from 43 States sub- 
mitted 2,224 war posters from which was 
chosen the group on exhibit at the 
National Gallery. 
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Extracurricular and Wartime Service 


Activities of Victory Corps Members 


Developing a Challenging Program 


In Pamphlet Number One of the Vic- 
tory Corps Series, Appendix B, the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

“Asa wartime student organization, the 
Victory Corps is designed to encourage 
and give recognitidn to wartime service 
activities of students. Some of these 
activities will be given recognition as 
elements in the requirements for admis- 
sion to general membership in the Vic- 
tory Corps. Others will be tied up 
directly with the program of the special 
service divisions of the Victory Corps. 
Which activities shall be identified with 
general membership and which with 
membership in the special service divi- 
sions will naturally vary in different 
communities as determined by the Vic- 
tory Corps school councils.” 

It is the purpose of this statement to 
suggest some guiding principles which 
may be helpful in arriving at these de- 
terminations and also to offer some spe- 
cific suggestions for particular activi- 
ties related to membership in each of 
the five divisions, Air Service, Land Serv- 
ice, Sea Service, Production Service, and 
Community Service. 

It is of great importance that the 
extracurricular and wartime service pro- 
gram of the Victory Corps be developed 
in ways that will be challenging to its 
members and in ways which will actively 
involve them, consciously and continu- 
ously. The continued maintenance of 
student interest at a high level will de- 
pend in large part upon the extent to 
which membership is kept constantly re- 
lated to a purposeful and satisfying pro- 
gram of activity. Experience will un- 
doubtedly reveal that this is particularly 

true with respect to membership in the 
several service divisions. The distinc- 
tion which can be made in many schools 
in the content of study and differentia- 
tion of courses as between the service 
divisions will not in all cases be clear- 
cut. There are bound to be many ele- 
ments of preparation common to several 
or all divisions. At best serious concen- 
tration of study in certain special fields 
in preparation for future service may 
yet fail to bring to many students that 
day-to-day consciousness of relationship 
to membership in the Victory Corps that 
is necessary for the maintenance of a 
high level of interest in membership as 
such. It is for these reasons that spe- 
cial consideration is given here to the 


problem of developing a challenging and 
satisfying program of extracurricular 
and wartime service activities related to 
service division membership in the Vic- 
tory Corps. 





Some Guiding Principles Under. 
lying Determination of Activities 
in General 


1, Activities must be readily recog. 
nizable as making a realistic contribu. 
tion to the total war effort through 
training or through immediate services 
rendered. 

2. Relative values in relation to the 
war effort must be taken into considera. 
tion, having in mind available resources 





Victory Corps Aids—Supplementary List 


EDUCATION FoR Victory for January 15 carried a list of Victory Corps Aids for 
School Administrators—publications, films, posters, and charts available from 


Government sources. 


Following is a supplementary list. 


Many administrators will be especially interested in aids for organizing volun- 


teer service which is expected of every Victory Corps member. 


Watch this Victory 


Corps department and the “U. S. Government Announces” department for further 


news of aids useful to Victory Corps administrators. 


You are welcome to reproduce 


this list. 
* 
I. General References 
Obtainable 
Publication from— Price 

Our Country’s Call to Service (Ed. and Natl. Defense Supt. of Documents, 15 cents 
Series Pamphlet No. 1). What defense demands Washington, D.C. 
of education. U.S. Office of Education. 

Catalogue of Loan Packets (on Education in war- Office of Educ. Free 
time). Information Exchange of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Women’s Part in World War II; a list of references. Lib. of Congress Free 
Library of Congress, Division of Bibliographies. 

War Policy for American Schools (Conference Kit, Office of Educ. Free loan 
Series No. 1). Radio and Transcription Exchange. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
II. Victory Corps Objectives 
Guidance Into Critical Services 

War Jobs for Women. Office of War Information, Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 
Magazine Section. Opportunities with the Armed 
Forces, War Industries, business an@ professions, 
and as volunteers. 

Wartime Citizenship 

Declarations of War by Belligerent Countries (De- OWI Free 
partment of State Bulletin, Dec. 20, 1941, reprint). 
U. S. Information Service. 

A Graphic History of the War, Sept. 1, 1939, to May 10, Supt. of Docs. ~ 25 cents 
1942. War Department, Bureau of Public Relations. 

Teachers’ Handbook on OPA Wartime Economic Pro- OPA Free 
gram. Consumer Division, Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Post-war Planning; full employment, security, build- Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 
ing America. National Resources Planning Board. 

Better Cities; Building America. National Resources Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 
Planning Board. 

After the War—Full Employment. Post-war plan- Supt. of Docs. 5 cents 
ning. National Resources Planning Board. 

Role of the Housebuilding Industry; building Amer- Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 
ica. National Resources Planning Board. 

After this War—What? War Production Drive Head- WPB Free 

quarters. 

Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy. 1931- State Dept. 25 cents 
1941. State Department Publication No. 1853. 

We Hold These Truths. (Conference Kit; Series No.3) Office of Educ. (write Free loanor 
Teaching the freedoms. Radio and Transcription for information) sale 
Exchange. U.S. Office of Education. 

Wartime Service Activities 

Small Town Manual for Community Service! Bureau Supt. of Docs. 5 cents 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

Handbook of First Aid. Office of Civilian Defense. Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 

Advanced First Aid for Civilian Defense. National Nat’l Red Cross Free 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Volunteers in Child Care. Office of Civilian Defense. OCD Free 
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of student personnel and competing de- Busy work and activities more impres- 


mands for time and facilities. sive and important in name than in fact 
3. Activities must be appropriate tothe should be carefully avoided. 

age, maturity and ability of the students 5. The range of activities available 

participating. should be broad enough to provide op- 


4. Activities must make a legitimate portunities for participation by all stu- 
demand upon the students’ energy and _ dents. In this connection every effort 
available time and should involve anele- should be made to spread the work, thus 
ment of extra effort and some actual avoiding an almost inevitable tendency 
sacrifice of time or personal convenience. to overload leaders and willing students. 
It should reflect a conscious weighing of Schools located in a situation particu- 
values by the participating student. larly favorable for outstanding work in 





Obdtainable 
Publication from— Price 

What Can I Do? The Citizens Handbook for War. OCD Free 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

First Aid in the Prevention and Treatment of Chemical Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 
Casualties. Office of Civilian Defense. 

Civilian Defense: a selection of available guide books Lib. of Congress Free 
and pamphlets. Library of Congress. 

Volunteers in Health, Medical Care and Nursing. OCD Free 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

The United States Citizens Defense Corps (who can Supt. of Docs. 20 cents 
join, how to join, qualifications, etc.). Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

Standard School Lectures, Civilian Protection. Office Supt. of Docs. 65 cents a 
of Civilian Defense. set 


Series 1—General Subjects. 
Series 2—Fire Defense. 
Series 3—Gas Defense. 
Protection of Schools and School Children. Office of OCD Free 
Civilian Defense. 
The Home Front in National Defense. Office of De- Office of Defense Health Free 
fense Health and Welfare Seryices. and Welfare Services 


III. Victory Corps Service Divisions 


Air Service 
Weather Forecasting (Weather Bureau Bulletin No. Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 
42). Weather Bureau. 
Cloud Forms (Chart). U.S. Weather Bureau. Shows Supt. of Docs. 5 cents 
different types of clouds and heights at which they 
occur, 
C. A. A. for Defense. Civil Aeronautics Administra- CAA Free 
tion. . 
Fundamentals of Air Fighting. War Department. A Supt. of Docs. 10 cents 
popular guide to gunnery, formation, and evasion 
principles. 
C. A. A. Bulletins (Department of Commerce, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration) : : 
Flight Instructors’ Manual—CAA Bulletin No. 5, Supt. of Docs. 35 cents 
3rd Edition. 
Civil Pilot Training Manual—CAA Bulletin No. 23. Supt. of Docs. 65 cents 
Practical Air Navigation—CAA Bulletin No. 24. Supt. of Docs. $1 
Meteorology for Pilots—CAA Bulletin 25. Supt. of Docs. 75 cents 
Aerodynamics for Pilots—CAA Bulletin 26. Supt. of Docs. 30 cents 
Pilots’ Airplane Manual—CAA Bulletin 27. Supt. of Docs, 30 cents 
Pilots’ Power Plant Manual—CAA Bulletin 28. Supt. of Docs. 75 cents 
Pilots’ Radio Manual—CAA Bulletin 29. Supt. of Docs. 25 cents 
Ground Instructors’ Manual—CAA Bulletin 30. Supt. of Docs. 30 cents 


Sea Service 

Organization of the Navy (Training Manual 2). Of- Local defense council Free 
fice of Civilian Defense, Civil Air Patrols. 

United States Maritime Commission Cadet Corps. Maritime Commission Free 
U S. Maritime Commission. Information Booklet. 

United States Maritime Service General Information Maritime Commission Free 
about Apprentice Seaman Training. U.S. Maritime 
Commission. 

United States Maritime Service General Information Maritime Commission Free 
on the Resident Radio School, Gallups Island, Bos- 
ton, Mass. U.S. Maritime Commission. 


Production Service 
Your Questions as to Women in War Industries. Supt. of Docs. 5 cents 
(Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 194). Women’s Bu- 
reau. U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Women’s Work in the War (Women’s Bureau Bulletin Supt. of Docs, 5 cents 
193.) Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

U. S. Labor goes to War (revised). A brief survey of WPB Free 
Labor’s place in the war effort. War Production 
Board. 


Community Service 
Information and Counseling Service in the Extended Office of Educ. Free 
School Program. Reprint from EpUCATION For VIc- 
Tory. U. 8. Office of Education. 



























































































one activity might well specialize in such 
an activity. 

6. The program of activities should be 
developed through a process of continu- 
ous planning by the student Victory 
Corps Council. In this connection the 
development of some distinctive and new 
activities each semester might prove 
stimulative. There should also be peri- 
odic evaluation of activities followed by 
appropriate action. ; 

7. The program of activities in the 
school should be an integral part of the 
wider community war effort. Since local 
defense councils serve as coordinating 
centers for the communities’ voluntary 
war services, every effort should be made 
to integrate the school and the com- 
munity program. 

8. Recognition should be provided for 
student participation in activities carried 
on through membership in existing youth 
organizations outside the school. Full 
use should be made of facilities of such 
existing organizations in every commu- 
nity. 


Basis for the Determination of 
Activities in Relation to General 
Membership 


It should be made clear here that 
membership in a special service division 
is in addition to, rather than apart 
from, general membership in the Victory 
Corps. Therefore, when a student is 
given special service division standing 
he retains his general membership in 
the corps, He is, therefore, still expected 
to participate in activities related to gen- 
eral membership, It is anticipated, for 
example, that in a scrap drive members 
of each of the five service divisions will 
participate along with students who are 
simply general members. When we 
speak of “general membership” we in- 
clude, therefore, the total body of stu- 
dents enrolled as members of the Vic- 
tory Corps. 

The purposes and appeal as well as the 
specific nature of the activities related to 
general membership should be such as to 
be of general interest and appropriate- 
ness for groups of students regardless of 
special interests reflected in special serv- 
ice division membership. 

It is, of course, perfectly clear that 
certain activities which may be recog- 
nized as fulfilling requirements for gen- 
eral membership may have a special ap- 
peal or appropriateness for members of 
a given special service division. These 


(Turn to page 17) 
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Wartime Policy Recommendations 
of the National Council for the 


Social Studies 


Under the title The Social Studies 
Mobilize for Victory a Commission on 
Wartime Policy, chairmanned by Howard 
E. Wilson, presented a report to the re- 
cent annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 

The report suggests new emphases, re- 
adjustments, and acceleration for social 
education, and contains numerous spe- 
cific suggestions which directors of Vic- 
tory Corps programs will find useful for 
implementing the “wartime citizenship” 
objectives outlined in the literature on 
the Corps. 

Stressing that “education for citizen- 
ship is of crucial importance today,” the 
report points out that it is “especially 
important for young men and women 
who are about to leave school for service 
in the armed forces or in industry, and 
for those younger citizens whose lives 
are largely cast in this country’s to- 
morrow.” The core of civic education is 
of course the social studies, which must 
now be geared to the war effort and to 
constructive post-war action. “Exactly 
as the emergency alters school schedules, 
makes new demands on science and 
mathematics, and emphasizes a health 
program, so also it calls for modifications 
in the social studies curriculum, for 
changes in the placement of materials 
as well as in the content or emphasis of 
courses, and for intensified activity on 
the part of social studies teachers.” 


Social Studies ‘‘Musts’’ 


The Commission calls upon all who 
teach the social studies to emphasize 
the following: 


— the meaning of democracy, its his- 
tory, its practice, and its continuing 
development, together with the alter- 
natives posed by totalitarianism 


— the American traditions and insti- 
tutions that we are fighting to pre- 
serve and extend 


— the causes, issues, strategy, and 
aims of the war 

— world geography, including its re- 
lation to war strategy and to the eco- 
nomic foundations of an enduring 
peace 


— the responsibilities which total war 
places on all citizens, with special ref- 
erence to rationing, price control, con- 
servation, the use of total manpower, 
defense councils, and the financing of 
war and peace 


— the United Nations and the tech- 
niques by which their cooperation and 
effectiveness can be increased 


— the peoples and cultures of Asia and 
Latin America 
— the nations and peoples with which 
we are at war 


— peace plans and objectives on a 
world scale, lest we lose the peace after 
the last battle has been won 


— problems of the reconstruction pe- 
riod—maintaining order, feeding 
starving populations, rehabilitating 
devastated areas, checking the spread 
of disease, and establishing anew es- 
sential institutions of human govern- 
ment and welfare 


— the place and problems of youth in 
society, both in war and in the coming 
peace. 


Headings Given 


Special sections of the report elabo- 
rate some of these “musts” under the 
following headings: 


The Democratic Way of Life Must Be 
Understood and Appreciated by All 
Citizens of a Democracy 

The World-Wide Setting of Modern 
Life Must Be Emphasized 

Study of Geography Must Be Increased 


The Economic Tasks and Impacts of 
War and Reconstruction Must Be 
Studied 


Racial and National Hatreds Must Be 
Attacked 


Programs and Principles for Post-War 
Reconstruction Must Be Studied 


Planning the Accelerated 
Program 


It is the joint task of social studies 
teachers and school administrators to 
plan these necessary programs and to 
make the necessary efforts to put them 
into effect in their schools. The Com- 
mission recommends that “a 3-year se- 
quence in history and contemporary 
problems should be a ‘constant’ in the 
senior high school’ and that “the im- 
portance of the social studies in such 
war programs as that of the Victory 
Corps should be determined with refer- 
ence to the imperative need for civic ed- 
ucation and to the educational values 
achieved.” Pressure-group influences in 
this connection should be recognized and 
analyzed “in terms of their ultimate as 
well as immediate, their hidden as well 
as overt, objectives and effects.” 

For all secondary school pupils who 
may not be able to complete the regular 


course of study the Commission suggests 


new, special, intensive short-term 


courses, stressing current affairs and 
their background. Such courses “should 


be developed by discussion, lecture, and 
reading, with the related use of films, 
radio, and other visual and auditory 
aids,” and should be “organized as care- 
fully as regular courses and taught 
through the ablest social studies instruc- 
tion available.” 

The report mentions also the use of 
student forums, assembly programs, club 
discussions, exhibits and other media for 
the teaching of the social studies, and 
points out the educational value of pupil 
participation in the war activities of the 
community as a kind of “apprenticeship 
in citizenship.” 

Note.—Copies of the complete report may 
be obtained from the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each, 
or with the following discounts on quantity 


orders: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 
25 percent; 100 or more copies, 3344 percent. 


**Make It For the Children” 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion has recently issued a bulletin en- 
titled, Make It for the Children, which 
gives clear working directions for mak- 
ing more than 40 desirable pieces of play 
apparatus, furniture, and toys for chil- 
dren. The drawings are accurate, the 
descriptions are clear and simple; costs 
have been kept to a minimum and con- 
struction has been made easy for the 
amateur. At a time when commercial 
products are difficult to obtain, a bulletin 
of this type should prove of value to many 
teachers, parents, and older brothers and 
Sisters who face the task of providing 
suitable play materials for youngsters. 

Copies of the bulletin may-be obtained 
from the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 50 cents each. 


READING INSTRUCTION 
CONFERENCE 


Because of war conditions, the annual 
Conference on Reading Instruction 
sponsored by the Reading Clinic staff of 
the School of Education, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, at State College, 
Pennsylvania, will not be held in April, 
1943, as previously announced. Instead, 
a special seminar on Differentiated 
Reading Instruction will be conducted 
during the week of August 9 to 16 as 
part of the regular summer sessiOns of- 
ferings. 
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Physical Fitness Through Health 


Education for the Victory Corps 


Summary of Recommendations for the 


School’s Responsibility 


Participation in the Victory Corps pro- 
gram carries with it responsibility for 
puilding and maintaining physical fit- 
ness. To assist schools in developing 
physical fitness programs, two manuals 
have been prepared by the WU. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Army, 
the Navy, U. 8. Public Health Service, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, and other agencies. 

Announcement has already been made 
of the manual, Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps, 
recently off the press. Not yet available 
is the companion manual, Physical Fit- 
ness Through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps, in which are contained 
recommendations for the development of 
the health education aspects of the pro- 
gram. Please do not write for the health 
education manual until you receive no- 
tice that it is available. 

In order to be of assistance to schools 
as they proceed with the organization of 
well-rounded programs at this time, rec- 
ommendations in the health education 
manual are summarized in the following 
outline: 


Administrative Provisions for the 
Total Program 


1, Fixing Responsibility— 


(a) In each school one person should 
be given the responsibility for coordi- 
nating all school health activities and 
for relating them to other activities in 
the community. This individual 
should be provided with adequate 
time for these new and important du- 
ties, and, if necessary, with supple- 
mentary in-service training. 

(b) Aschool health committee should 
be organized to plan cooperatively the 
development of the program, and to 
give support and advice to the individ- 
ual selected to head the program. 


*2. Providing Time and Opportunity for 
Health Education— 


(a) Time should be provided in the 
curriculum for all students to study 
health problems vital to them. 


(b) Opportunities for health instruc- 
tion may be provided through the de- 
velopment of health units in other 
courses in the curriculum and through 
integrated courses and home room 
programs. Special hygiene courses do 


*Notre.—Plans for providing adequate time 
for health instruction will be discussed 
more fully in the manual, Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education for the Victory 
Corps. 


not take the place of contributions to 

health instruction from other courses, 

nor can such contributions by them- 

Selves fill the need for a well-rounded 

program. 

3. Providing Health Examinations and 

Follow-Up— 

When possible an examination should 
be provided for every student taking part 
in the Victory Corps program to: 

(a) Check his fitness for participation 

in strenuous physical activity. 

(b) Discover defects which need cor- 

recting. 

(c) Find health problems requiring 

modification in the student’s daily 

regimen of diet, rest, and mental ad- 
justment. 

Teacher’s study and observation of stu- 
dent’s health is important as supple- 
mentary to, and in some instances, as 
substitution for the periodic health ex- 
amination. Procedures for the teacher 
should include (a) obtaining a health 
history, (0) observing student’s appear- 
ance, and reactions as in exercises; (c) 
giving special tests and taking special 
measurements as for vision, hearing, 
height, and weight. 

School administrators and health 
committees should set up machinery for 
instruction of teachers on methods of 
observation and for the actual carrying 
out of observation procedures. 


4. Providing School Environment Con- 
ducive to Health— 
To protect students from accidents 
and disease schools should: 
(a) Maintain safeguards in school 
shops. 
(b) Apply principles of health and 
safety in connection with activities 
and equipment for physical educa- 
tion. 
(c) Provide sanitary toilet, hand- 
washing, and drinking facilities. 
(d) Provide adequate sanitary main- 
tenance in face of depleted custodial 
personnel. 
(e) Provide adequate lighting and 
ventilating facilities. 
5. Training of Personnel— 


The best qualified persons on each 
faculty from the standpoint of person- 
ality and health education training and 
experience should be selected for leader- 
ship in health education. However, 
every member of the faculty should make 
his contribution to health education 
commensurate with his responsibilities. 
Provision should be made to give inade- 






quately trained leaders additional prep- 
aration. This preparation may include: 
(a) Consultation with members of the 


faculty who have better training in 
particular fields than their own. 


(b) Working with supervisors in 
health and specialized fields such as 
nutrition and science and with trained 
community health workers. 


(c) Apprenticeship work in some 
community health project, as for ex- 
ample, in cooperation with the public 
health department or local Civilian 
Defense Council. 


(d) Reading recent publications in 
the various fields. 


(e) Working and studying informally 
with other faculty in group meetings 
with the aid of technical consultants. 
(f) Taking extension courses and in- 
service courses. 


(g) Taking Red Cross and other 
courses for volunteer leaders. 


Helping Students Meet Health 
Objectives for General Victory 
Corps Membership 


Six major health objectives are sug- 
gested as the basis for this wartime : 
emergency program of physical fitness 
through health education. Each Victory 
Corps member should take action on 
these objectives in accordance with his 
own needs. Assistance may be given 
to students in making progress in these 
six phases of the program through health 
courses or health instruction in connec- 
tion with other school subjects and 
through appropriate school and com- 
munity health activities. The steps 
which the school should take to thus 
aid the students are outlined below. 



























































































1. Correction of Remediable Defects— 


To obtain correction of impairments 
schools should: 


(a) Carry on extensive educational 
programs with students and parents 
regarding the importance of correc- 
tions and means of securing them. 

(b) Discover and utilize community 
resources for securing corrections for 
youths whose families cannot provide 
necessary care. These would include 
medical and dental services and finan- 
cial support. 

(c) Give particular attention to visual 
and dental defects, as these are major 
causes of rejection for military service. 


2. Prevention and Control of Communi- 
cable Disease— 

To prevent and control diseases most 
significant from the standpoint of high- 
school youth in wartime, the schools 
should: 


(a) Pay particular attention to the 
common cold, tuberculosis, malaria, 
and smallpox, and to other diseases as 
needs are indicated locally. 

(b) Educate students regarding the 
causes of these diseases, how they 
spread, and how they may be pre- 
vented. 
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(c) Secure the completion of immuni- 
zations as recommended by health au- 
thorities. 

(d) Encourage and expect students 
with a beginning or severe cold to re- 
main at home and in bed as a means 
of preventing the spread of the com- 
mon cold and the many communicable 
diseases which begin with similar 
symptoms. 

(e) Utilize the program of tuberculin 
testing and X-ray examination avail- 
able from health authorities, and co- 
operate with these authorities in the 
discovery of students in contact with 
tuberculous individuals. 

(f) In malarious belts, work out plans 
with health authorities whereby stu- 
dents may assist in control measures, 
including oiling and screening, as a 
community service. 

(g) Set up machinery for prompt de- 
tection and isolation of students com- 
ing to school with conditions which 
may be infectious. 


3. Selection of an Adequate Diet— 


To help students select more adequate 
diets, schools should: 


(a) Educate them regarding basic daily 
food requirements. 

(b) Encourage them to take specific 
steps for the improvement of personal 
nutritional status according to in- 
dividual needs. Problems peculiar to 
the high-school groups are skipping 
breakfasts, choosing lunches unwisely, 
eating between meals, selecting poorly 
balanced meals. 

(c) Make sure that the school lunch 
provides its share of the daily food re- 
quirement, and that each student gets 
an adequate noon meal. 

(d) Give opportunity for students to 
help in essential wartime measures of 
food conservation and production and 
family and community feeding. 


4, Prevention of Accidents andAssistance 
in Giving Emergency Care— 


Schools should give attention not only 
to accident problems that are with us in 
peace or in war, but also to those which 
are associated with specific wartime ac- 
tivities. To do this they should: 

(a) Provide planned instruction in ac- 

cident prevention. 

(b) Provide (or arrange for) organ- 

ized training in first aid for all high- 

school students who have not already 
had such instruction. 

(c) Provide instruction for all girls in 

home nursing or home care of the sick 

and for as Many boys as can arrange to 
take the instruction. 

(d) Provide conditions in classrooms, 

school shops, and gymnasiums which 

are conducive to safety. 


§. Daily Program Planning to Provide a 
Balance of Work, Exercise, Recreation, 
Rest, and Sleep— 


To aid students in this, the school 
should: 

(a) Help each student budget time to 

provide for such a balanced program. 


(b) Encourage the wise use of exercise 
and wholesome recreation, through 


seeing that opportunities are provided 
within the school period and out for 
such activities. 

(c) Provide time during the school day 
for rest and relaxation. 


6. Development of Sound Mental Aitti- 
tudes— 


To help develop in students the right 
mental attitudes which are important for 
personal fitness and effective war effort, 
schools should: 

(a) Provide counseling service for stu- 


dents which will help each to find his 
place in useful war service. 


(b) Encourage students to participate 
in community war efforts so that they 
may have a sense of contributing ac- 
tively. In classes, clubs and audito- 
rium programs help students achieve 
perspective so that they can take a 
realistic view of the present and find a 
basis for faith in the future. 

(c) Provide instruction in mental hy- 
giene so that students will have better 
understanding of their own reactions 
and those of others in times of stress, 
and may behave more intelligently. 


(d) Provide situations in which stu- 
dents must make decisions and assume 
responsibilities as essential steps in 
growing up quickly. 


Helping Students Meet Health 
Objectives for Membership in the 
Five Special Service Divisions 


It is to be expected that students en- 
tering any one of the five special service 
divisions will already have laid the foun- 
dations for fitness for this s~-vice by 
active participation in the six-point pro- 
gram outlined above for general mem- 
bership. Before going on to adult war 
work, in military, production, or com- 
munity service, each student should 
show satisfactory evidence of progress 
on all six of these points, and in addi- 
tion, should either develop an under- 
standing of or have some experience with 
the particular health problems of his 
chosen area of service. Moreover, he 
should know something about the spe- 
cific health demands made upon young 
people by that service. 

It is the school’s responsibility to see 
that students are thus prepared. Such 
preparation may be given in connection 
with a health class, vocational training 
or other organized training for the spe- 
cial services. The school’s responsibility 
lies in these directions. 


1. Air, Land, and Sea Service Divisions— 


To give students special health prepa- 
ration for military service, schools 
should: 

(a) Help each student who is training 

for military service learn where he 

stands in the light of Selective Service 
health requirements and assist him in 
correcting his deficiencies, 


— 





(b) Give all members of these divj- 
sions instruction and as much experi. 
ence as is possible in civilian life in 
the following aspects of military 
hygiene: 


(1) Securing medical attention 
when one does not feel well. 

(2) Controlling disease through 
immunization, hygienic practices, 
and application of sanitary meas- 
ures. 

(3) Keeping body, clothing, and bar- 
racks clean as a means of control- 
ling body lice, fleas, and bedbugs, 
(4) Eating proper diet. 

(5) Keeping feet in good condition. 
(6) Learning to identify poisonous 
plants and animals. 

(7) Learning to live with others. 
(8) Finding wholesome recreation, 
(9) Learning to live away from civ- 
ilization. 


(c) Help those in the Air Service Divi- 
sion particularly to understand the 
importance of good health practices in 
making adjustments to high altitude 
and the forces exerted by gravity and 
acceleration, and to carry out these 
practices during the training period. 


2. Production Service Division— 


To prepare students to meet those spe- 
cial health problems associated with in- 
dustrial and agricultural work, it is the 
school’s responsibility: 


(a) As a part of industrial training, 
to help them develop sound health and 
safety attitudes and practices through 
instruction on such problems as expo- 
sure to heat and glare, industrial poi- 
sons, flying particles, electricity, hand 
tools, noise, and general health prac- 
tices of the worker on the job. 

(bo) As a part of agricultural training, 
to help develop sound health and safe- 
ty attitudes and practices through in- 
struction on such problems as farm 
sanitation; farm accidents; excessive 
heat; poisonous plants, snakes, and 
insects; and general health practices 
of the worker on the job. 


3. Community Service Division— 


(a) Safeguard the health of students 
engaged in community service work 
through seeing that the work is car- 
ried out under sanitary conditions and 
that the student’s health is supervised. 


(b) Provide training which will help 
students prepare adequately for serv- 
ices. Training for services in health 
should give emphasis to: 


(1) Child care and extended school 
programs. Ability to protect one’s 
self and others from colds and other 
communicable diseases; to prepare 
and serve food for children of dif- 
ferent ages; to assist with health in- 
spection; to assist with guidance of 
daily regimen, including play, rest, 
sleep, bathing. 

(2) Home care of the sick and light 
housekeeping. Ability to take pulse 
and temperature; to make a bed; to 
prepare and serve wholesome meals; 
to improvise equipment and tech- 

(Turn to page 18) 
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WARTIME CONSUMER EDUCA- 


TION IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


A Home Front Action Program 


For High-School Youth 


Recognizing that wartime consumer 
education is an important element of 
the Nation’s educational program to 
strengthen the home front and the mili- 
tary effort, suggestions are offered here 
for supporting and strengthening study 
and service opportunities in this fleld as 
an integral part of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps plan. 

This is an action program designed to 
get immediate and widespread partici- 
pation of youth on the consumer front. 
It is divided into three main parts: 

I. A Study Program.—Designed to help 
youth develop the basic understandings, 
attitudes, and behavior patterns neces- 
sary for effective consumer action on the 
home front. 

Il. A Personal Action Program.—De- 
signed to emphasize adjustments in in- 
dividual consumer behavior demanded 
by the war effort. 

Ill. A Wartime Service Program in the 
Consumer Field.—Designed to give youth 
extensive opportunity and strong incen- 
tive at home, at school, and in the com- 
munity to participate in essential war- 
time consumer service activities. 


Relating Consumer Educa- 
tion to the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps 


The High-School Victory Corps is a 
suggested pattern of student organiza- 
tion to mobilize youth.for war prepara- 
tion and service. General membership 
in the High-School Victory Corps is open 
to every student who meets the following 
general requirements (as outlined on 
page 15 of the Victory Corps Series, 
Pamphlet No. 1): 


1. The student should be participating 
in a school physical fitness program 
appropriate ‘to his abilities and needs 
in the light of his probable contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

2. The student should be studying or 
have studied school courses appropri- 
ate to his age, grade, ability, and prob- 
able immediate and future usefulness 
to the Nation’s war effort, within the 
limits of the facilities of the school. 

3. The student should be currently 
participating in at least one important 
continuing or recurrent wartime ac- 
tivity or service. 





Consideration of the requirements for 
general membership in the High-School 
Victory Corps in relation to the program 
of consumer education enumerated above 
makes it evident that the high-school 
program of consumer education is re- 
lated to the High-School Victory Corps 
program at two points: i. e., first, in the 
place accorded to consumer education in 
the curriculum of the school as meeting 
requirement 2 above; and second, in the 
opportunities for participation in con- 
sumer service activities as meeting re- 
quirement 3 above. 

It is the purpose of this brief outline 
to suggest elements of the curricular and 
the participative or service phases of the 
consumer education program as related 
to the High-School Victory Corps. 


I. A Study Program 


An effective wartime consumer educa- 
tion program in the high schools calls 
for the provision of opportunities for stu- 
dents to understand the economic im- 
plications of total war for the consumer 
and the measures which he must take 
under the leadership of properly consti- 
tuted authorities to avert or control in- 
flation, to provide for an equitable dis- 
tribution of scarce articles, to conserve 
resources of food, clothing, fuel, and 
other essential products, and in other 
ways wisely to husband natural and hu- 
man resources, 


Study Topics to be Covered in 
Wartime Consumer Education 


The program of study should provide 
for a consideration of the important 
problem fields of wartime consumer edu- 
cation listed below. Each school should 
decide how extensive a treatment of 
these fields is necessary to meet pupil 
needs at each age and grade level and 
also how different subjects and teachers 
can contribute to various parts of the 
program. 

1. The Role of Consumers in Wartime. 

2. The Government’s Cost of Living 

Program. 

3. Inflation, 

Rent Control. 

4. Rationing and Voluntary Sharing 

of Scarce Essentials. 


Price Regulation, and 


5. Wartime Shortages, and the Need 
for Conservation and Use of Substi- 
tutes. 

6. Salvage of Critical Materials. 

) Financing the War Through Taxa- 
ion. 


8. Financing the War Through the 
Purchase of War Stamps and Bonds 
as a program of savings and as one 
means of controlling inflation. 

9. Planning Wartime Production and 
Distribution of Military and Civilian 
Goods and Services. 

10. Personal and Family Budgeting in 
Wartime with Special Attention to In- 
come and Victory Taxes. 

11. Wartime Buying of Food, Cloth- 
ing, Housing, and Household Goods 
and Services with Special Attention to 
Grades, Labels, Quality Standards, 
and Victory Models. 

12. Meeting Nutrition Needs in the 
Face of Wartime Economic Conditions. 
13. Home Production for Home Use— 
Victory Gardens, Home Canning, etc. 
14. Protection and Improvement of 
Health in Wartime. 

15. Meeting Wartime Housing Needs 
in the Face of Shortages. 

16. Meeting Wartime Transportation 
Needs in the Face of Shortages. 

17. Adjusting Ways of Living to Eco- 
nomic Wartime Demands. 


Ways of Organizing the Instruc- 
tion 


Wartime consumer study may be or- 
ganized in the school curriculum in any 
of a number of effective ways. What- 


, ever plan is followed, extensive oppor- 


tunity should be provided for reading, 
investigation, discussion, writing, and 
practical application in the area of war- 
time consumer problems. Definite pro- 
vision should be made in the school pro- 
gram for this work and adequate pupil 
classroom instructional materials should 
be supplied. Every effort should be made 
to assure pupils sufficient opportunity for 
study and practice in the consumer field 
to develop the understandings and be- 
havior patterns essential for an all-out 
war effort. 


The following are suggestive of the 
ways in which study may be provided: 


—Specially-organized units of study 
or short-term courses in wartime con- 
sumer education. These units or 
courses with special emphasis upon 
problems in the wartime consumer 
field, may be offered in core or basic 
courses, homerooms, or in one or more 
subject fields, including social studies, 
home economics, business, science, 
mathematics, English, vocational ag- 
riculture, industrial arts, and other de- 
partments. 

—A series of specially organized stu- 
dent-teacher forum discussion groups 
on wartime consumer problems. 


—A semester or year course in social 
studies which provides for a study of 
wartime consumer problems through- 
out the course and as a regular part of 
the curriculum. 
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—A semester or year course in home 
economics which provides for a planned 
study of wartime consumer problems 
involved in home and family life. 

—A semester or year course in busi- 
ness education which stresses wartime 
consumer problems throughout the 
course. 

—A semester or year course in con- 
sumer education which devotes major 
emphasis to wartime economic and 
personal financial problems. 


II. A Personal Action Pro- 
gram 


Out of student understanding of the 
need for consumer participation in the 
war effort should come a willingness to 
carry out a personal action program put- 
ting into effect the understandings and 
attitudes developed in the classroom. 


Suggested Check List of Out- 
comes in Personal Action Upon 
the Part of All Students 


Check lists developed cooperatively by 
teachers and pupils might be used at reg- 
ular intervals as a means of evaluating 
the outcomes of instruction in terms 
of pupil behavior. A check list might 
be developed readily from the statement 
of responsibilities which follows: 

As patriotic consumers, working 
through the organized community chan- 
nels, all high-school pupils should: 


1. Take the best care possible of per- 
sonal things—clothing, bicycles, bed- 
room furnishings, household equip- 
ment, etc. 

2. Waste nothing—food, clothing, fuel, 
and other things. 

3. Turn over discarded clothing to 
agencies and individuals who can 
use it. 

4. Dress simply, adequately, and in 
good taste as befits a high-school pupil 
in wartime. 

5. Mend and make over “old” clothes 
to wear to school and elsewhere. 

6. Take good care of textbooks and 
school equipment. 

7. Do everything possible to prevent 
waste of paper, pencils, chalk, wood, 
paints, and other materials. 

8. Share things with neighbors and 
friends. Pooling is patriotic. 

9. Acting through the local salvage 
committee, help collect scrap rubber, 
metals, tin cans, rags, kitchen fat, and 
other critical materials requested by 
the Government, turn in these mate- 
rials to salvage depots, and convert the 
earned money to war Savings. 

10. Know how to get and use ration 
books. Obey all rationing regulations. 
11. Buy within posted ceiling prices 
when making purchases. 

12. Do everything posible to reduce 
unnecessary spending. Buy only 
things which are absolutely needed. 
Purchase war stamps with money 
which has thereby been saved. 

13. Look for quality as well as price 
when buying goods, also read labels 


and make certain that weights and 
measures are correct. 


14. Buy regularly as many war stamps 
and bonds as possible. 


15. Take part in types of recreation 
which are near home and which are 
free or inexpensive. 

16. Live within one’s personal and 
family income. Plan to pay off debts 
as rapidly as possible. Pay cash for 
what is purchased instead of charging 
things or borrowing from others. 


17. Keep a record of earnings, savings, 
and expenditures in order to plan a 
more effective use of one’s personal 
income and outlay. 


18. Eat the right foods and get enough 
sleep and recreation every day so as 
to keep in the best of health. 

19. Refrain from wasting time as well 
as money. 

20. Use every opportunity to volunteer 
one’s service for the war effort. 


21. Help with household and family 
duties around the home and in the 
neighborhood. 


22. Help to keep household equipment 
in good condition. 

23. Make simple repairs around the 
house. 


24. Help others to understand and to 
abide by Government wartime regula- 
tions affecting consumers. 

25. Use the telephone only for neces- 
sary calls. 

26. Walk when possible. Do not travel 
unless necessary. Avoid rush hours 
and peak travel periods. 


III. A Wartime Service Pro- 
gram in the Consumer Edu- 
cation Field 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that all projects carried on outside the 
school should be made a part of the 
whole program of the community. 
Generally, the local Defense Council or 
War Council—or one of its committees— 
will serve as the focal point for corre- 
lating the activities of all volunteers. 
Action undertaken in a manner unre- 
lated to the plan for the community as 
a whole causes confusion and resent- 
ment and should be avoided. 


Suagested Projects and Suggested 
Sponsors 


Equipment-Saving Squad (might be 
sponsored by home economics, agri- 
culture, science, industrial arts, or 
other departments). 


To participate at school, in the 
home, or elsewhere in wise using, car- 
ing for, and repairing such durable 
goods as automobiles, typewriters, re- 
frigerators, toasters, electric cords, 
lawn mowers, garden tools, vacuum 
cleaners, cooking ranges, and sewing 
machines. Also, in rural areas, wise 
use, care, and repair of farm tools and 
machinery. 


Waste Watchers (might be sponsored by 
the Victory Corps Council). 


To work chiefly in schools to pre- 
vent waste in equipment and supplies, 
destruction of books, furniture, etc., 
and waste of food in the lunchroom 
and elsewhere. With reference to the 
last, these Watchers may organize 
“Clean Plate Clubs.” 


Clothing Repair and Make-over Clinic 
(might be sponsored by the home eco- 
nomics department). 

To serve as a center where pupils, 


parents, and others can repair and 
make over their own clothing. 


Swap Center (might be sponsored by the 
Victory Corps Council and the Parent- 
Teacher Association). 

To serve as a place where pupils and 
parents assemble out-grown overshoes 
and other clothing and toys; put these 
articles in good repair, and make them 
available to pupils who can use them. 

School Lunch Squad (might be sponsored 
by the home economics department). 

To raise vegetables and fruits to 
supplement the market supply for 
home and school use. ’ 

To encourage increased use of fresh 
vegetables and fruits so as to reduce 
the demand for processed foods and 
thereby to save materials and labor 
used in processing. 

Food Preservation Project (might be 
sponsored by the home economics, ag- 
riculture departments, or the Parent- 
Teacher Association). 

‘To assist in home, school, and com- 
munity drying, canning, and storage 
of food stuffs. 

Fuel Saving Squad (might be sponsored 
by the science, industrial arts, voca- 
tional agriculture, or home economics 
departments). 

To assist at school and at home in 
the fuel-conservation campaign in- 
cluding efficient firing of heating 
plants, making homes heat-tight, and 
adjusting ways of living to save fuel. 

High-School Consumer Week (might be 
sponsored by a joint committee com- 
posed of faculty, students, and par- 
ents). 

To serve as leaders in organizing and 
conducting a Consumer Week to stim- 
ulate wartime consumer service and 
understanding in school, at home. and 
in the community. 

Salvage Campaigns (might be sponsored 
by the Victory Corps Council). 

To serve in cooperation with the 
local salvage committee in organizing 
and carrying on salvage collection 
campaigns in the school and com- 
munity. 

War Savings Sales Squad (might be 
sponsored by the Victory Corps Coun- 
cil and the business department). 

To serve as leaders in promoting the 
purchase and the sale of war savings 


stamps and bonds in classrooms, the 
school, and the community. 
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War Savings Education Squad (might 
be sponsored by the Victory Corps 
Council and the business and social 
studies departments). 

To serve as leaders in promoting 
understanding of war savings in rela- 
tion to personal finances, price control, 
rationing, shortages, and inflation, to 
be achieved through organized student 
body and club activities, and school- 
wide publicity projects. 

Wartime Recreation Squad (might be 
sponsored by the Victory Corps Council 
and the physical education and music 
departments). 

To serve as leaders in organizing 
school, home, and community recrea- 
tional programs which save money and 
scarce materials (auto tires, for ex- 
ample). 

War Price and Rationing Board Aides 
(might be sponsored by the Victory 
Corps Council). 

To serve as clerical assistants and 
messengers in the program of the local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 

Car Pooling Organizers Squad (might be 
sponsored by the Victory Corps Coun- 
cil and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion). 

To serve as aides in organizing 
neighborhood car pools. 

School Consumer Information Center 
(might be organized by the librarian, 
the social studies, home economics, 
business departments, and others). 

To serve as assistants in organizing 
the center in the school and as infor- 
mation aides in answering questions, 
arranging for speakers and obtaining 
desired materials for pupils, teachers, 
and others. 

Additional projects and service 
squad activities appropriate to local 
situations may be undertaken. 

Through Victory Corps consumer 
service activities the youth of this 
Nation can make a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the war effort. Here is a war 
front open to all young people who are 
now in school. Effective consumer ac- 
tion now will hasten the day of victory 
for America and her Allies and will 
help build the foundations for an en- 
during peace. 

This outline, Wartime Consumer Edu- 
cation and the High-School Victory 
Corps, was prepared by the Working 
Staff on Consumer Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
the following departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government concerned 
with aiding high-school pupils in meet- 
ing their wartime consumer responsi- 
bilities: 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 

TURE: Agricultural Conservation and 

Adjustment Administration, Agricul- 


(Turn to page 26) 





Extracurricular and Wartime 
Service Activities 
(From page 11) 

would represent the inevitable border- 
line types of activities with respect to 
which purely local considerations would 
have to dictate determinations as to 
whether to relate them to general mem- 
bership or to special service divisions. 


Basis for the Determination of 
Activities in Relation to Special 
Service Division Memberships 


The purposes and appeal, as well as the 
specific nature of the activities related to 
special service division membership, 
should be such as to be of very special 
interest and appropriateness to the 
membership of one of the five special 
service divisions. These activities will 
probably fall more largely within the 
field of the extracurricular than within 
the wartime service area, insofar as 
these areas may be mutually exclusive. 
They will tend to fall into three general 
categories, (a) activities which will en- 
rich and enforce the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of members within the area 
of special interest, (b) activities which 
will provide practice in skills and in ap- 
plications of knowledge in the fields of 
service toward which the students are 
pointing their curricular program, and 
(c) activities carriéd on as divisional 
activities to promote the common inter- 
ests of members and to contribute to the 
welfare and interests of the student 
body as a whole. 


Some Suggestions for Activities 
Related to Special Service 
Division Membership ' 


1. The establishment of divisional 
headquarters: In many schools a class- 
room, shop, or other appropriate space 
in the school building could be desig- 
nated for each of the five divisions. 
Appropriate names such as “The 
Hangar,” “The Armory,” “The Ship,” 
“The Shop,” “The Barn,” “The Commu- 
nity House,” could be used. Such desig- 
nation and use as is here suggested would 
not preclude the use of these facilities 
for regular classroom purposes. Appro- 
priate decorations, posters, pictures, 
maps, charts, and exhibits would be 
centers of interest for all students meet- 
ing in classes. A divisional flag or ban- 
ner carrying the insignia of the division 
would identify the room or space as the 
divisional headquarters. 


1A bulletin entitled Community War Serv- 
ices and the High-School Victory Corps is in 
preparation for early publication, 


Divisional committee meetings, or 
even divisional meetings in small schools 
could be held at headquarters. Books, 
magazines, and pamphlets would provide 
opportunities for reading and informal 
discussion during scheduled hours. 

2. Appropriate club activities: Within 
each division certain special interests 
are identifiable around which club ac- 
tivities can be organized. In many of 
these, student members of youth serving 
agencies could provide leadership. Com- 
munity personnel and facilities should 
be canvassed for possible cooperative ar- 
rangements, e. g. veterans’ groups, yacht 
clubs, skeet clubs, etc. Reference is made 
here principally to special interests pe- 
culiar to a particular division. A model 
builders’ club, for example, would be ap- 
propriate to the Air Service Division. 
A navigation club on the other hand 
would recruit members from both Air 
and Sea Service divisions. Because of 
the wealth of possibilities for club activi- 
ties special attention is required in this 
connection to guiding principles #2 and 
#6 above. 

3. Occasional special programs of in- 
terest to divisional members: Motion 
pictures, appropriate talks by selected 
persons available in or near the commun- 
ity, forum meetings, on war and post-war 
issues can be made to serve and promote 
the common interest of members. 

4. Occasional special school assembly 
programs: Planned by divisional com- 
mittees these would serve to contribute 
to the morale and broaden the interests 
of the student body as a whole. In this 
connection full use should be made of all 
the musical, artistic, dramatic, and jour- 
nalistic resources of the school, serving 
in turn the special interests of each of 
the five divisions. 

5. Each division could designate a 
headquarters staff: Such a staff would 
serve as a planning and executive com- 
mittee for all divisional activities. These 
would include, in addition to suggestions 
already made, such projects as letters 
to alumni in service in the armed forces 
and on the home front, the preparation 
of honor rolls, divisional rosters and 
their appropriate display; social pro- 
grams, such as, send-offs for boys and 
girls going into service, receptions and 
dances for visiting service men, speakers, 
and officials. 

Suggestions related specifically to each 
of the five service divisions will be pub- 
lished from time to time-in Epucation 
FoR Victory. These suggestions will be 
drawn largely from experience in the 
field. 
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Future WAAC’s, WAVES, SPARS, 


and the High-School Victory Corps 


Some Answers to Questions 


High-schoo!l girls are asking about the 
WAAC, the WAVES, and the SPARS. 
What are the answers to their ques- 
tions? How may girls interested in en- 
listment in these organizations fit into 
the High-School Victory Corps? 

The most up-to-date answers to spe- 
cific questions about these noncombat- 
ant services through which women may 
serve with the armed forces of the 
United States are found in the official re- 
cruiting leaflets published by the War 
and Navy departments, and revised as 
changes warrant. Local Army recruiting 
stations can supply such leaflets and an- 
swer additional questions concerning the 
/WAAC, which stands for Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. Information concern- 
ing the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, the members of which 
are known as WAVES, and also concern- 
ing the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. 
Coast Guard, the members of which are 
known as SPARS, may be obtained sim- 
ilarly from any Navy or Coast Guard 
Recruiting office. 

Inquirers concerning the WAFS, the 

Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron, 
may obtain a mimeographed list of re- 
quirements from the Women’s Flying 
Training Program, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. Unlike members of 
the other organizations, established by 
Acts of Congress, the WAFS are non- 
military Civil Service employees rather 
than enlisted women. Also they must 
qualify as full-fledged pilots before 
they are admitted for further training 
or service. 


Factors Affecting Girls 


In the High-School Victory Corps pro- 
vision is made for the specialization of 
juniors and seniors in an Air, Land, Sea, 
Production, or Community Service Divi- 
sion. At first thought, one would locate 
a girl who plans to become a member 
of the WAAC in the Land Service Divi- 
sion and a future WAVE or SPAR in the 
Sea Service Division, just as a future 
soldier or a future seaman would be as- 
signed. But the factors affecting the 
girls differ sufficiently from those affect- 
ing the boys to warrant a different dis- 
position. 

The first difference is in the age of en- 
trance to military service. Since 18- 
year old boys are inducted into the 
Army, many boys now in high school will 
be entering military service almost at 


once. The Army with millions of men 
to be trained welcomes preinduction 
work in the high school for boys who 
will shortly become soldiers. But 20 
years is the earliest age at which a girl 
may enlist in the WAVES or SPARS, and 
she must be 21 to enlist in the WAAC 
or to fly a plane for the WAFS. The ob- 
vious result of these age requirements is 
a period of 2 years or more between high- 
school graduation and enlistment for 
any girl who is not overage for her grade. 
During that 2-year period she will either 
work or go to college or continue her 
training in some other way to be useful 
in the war effort. Her choice of special- 
ization in the High-School Victory Corps, 
therefore, should be determined by the 
type of work or program she plans for 
the 2-year period immediately following 
the completion of her high-school pro- 
gram, rather than by her intention to 
serve ultimately with the military serv- 
ices if she is accepted. 

The second difference concerns the 
numbers involved. Almost all of our 
high-school boys may enter the armed 
forces. But, since women are needed in 
the home, in essential civilian services, 
and in war production plants, only a 
small minority of our high-school girls 
will enter the military services or become 
ferry pilots. At present, the WAAC is 
authorized to expand until it reaches 
150,000. The WAVES plan to enlist at 
least 37,500—the SPARS, 8,000. Al- 
though additional expansion may take 
place, a comparison of the size of these 
women’s services with the size of the 
total Army, Navy, and Coast Guard em- 
phasizes the fact that girls would be a 
small minority in the Land Service 
or Sea Service Division of the High- 
School Victory Corps. As such, their 
interests would not be well served and 
they might even reduce the effectiveness 
of these divisions for the male partici- 
pators who must prepare for military 
service rapidly and surely. 


No Common Denominator 


Since women now serving with the 
WAAC, the WAVES, and the SPARS 
are performing all sorts of work, there 
is no common denominator upon which 
to base a plan for special preservice 
preparation. These services prefer girls 
who are well-trained and capable in 
some line of work but who are willing 
and able to take any necessary assign- 


ment. A high-school girl who thinks 
she may want to enlist at 20 or 21 can 
best prepare herself for such enlistment 
by selecting the subjects and continuing 
the preparation she would pursue if any- 
thing happened to keep her from such 
enlistment. The only addition one 
might make here is that if she plans 
to enter the WAVES, she should be sure 
to take 2 years of mathematics. An effi- 
cient member of either the Production 
Service or Community Service Division 
in the High-School Victory Corps should 
make a good candidate for enlistment 
at a later date. Military drill is unnec- 
essary, since it will be obtained after 
enlistment. 

The WAFS is an exception to the 
above, since only girls who are already 
licensed pilots may be accepted by the 
Civil Service Commission for such serv- 
ice. Obviously a girl who plans to be- 
come a pilot might well become a mem- 
ber of the Air Service Division, even 
though as a member of the WAFS she 
serves in a nonmilitary capacity. How- 
ever, unless her interest in aviation is 
deep and more than an adolescent pass- 
ing fancy and unless she is situated in 
an unrestricted flying area and can ar- 
range private flying lessons, she would 
do better to participate in the Produc- 
tion or Community Service Divisions 
than in the Air Service Division. Ex- 
pert vocational counseling should be 
given girls interested in aviation, be- 
cause, as in art, those whose interests 
and ability are outstanding usually need 
encouragement and help, but there are 
many who need to alter their plans be- 
cause of the financial, employment, and 
personal obstacles involved. 


Physical Fitness Through 
Health Education 


(From page 14) 


niques if necessary to do daily house- 
hold tasks hygienically. 

(3) School feeding. Ability to pro- 
tect one’s self and others from colds 
and other communicable diseases; 
to apply sanitary methods for stor- 
ing and handling food; to prepare 
and serve foods which are suitable 
for the school age child. 
(4) School and community sanita- 
tion. Ability to assist in the differ- 
ent forms of service such as con- 
struction of sanitary toilets in rural 
areas, malaria-control activities, rat 
control, and sanitary surveys. ; 
(5) Clinics. Ability to protect ones 
self and others from colds and other 
communicable diseases; to practice 
cleanliness; to take body tempera- 
ture and pulse rate; to weigh an 
measure children; to get along with 
People. - 
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Home Economics and the 


Victory Corps 


The major concern of home economics 
is education for home living and home- 
making. In adjusting the high-school 
program to war needs this phase of edu- 
cation must be included. 

How homes respond to the demand for 
cooperation in conservation and use of 
the limited goods and services now avail- 
able for civilian use and how they suc- 
ceed in helping to maintain the health 
and welfare of family members directly 
affect the national war effort. Home 
economics education in helping prepare 
youth to assume new home responsibili- 
ties gives them one type of opportunity 
to contribute to the war effort.’ 


Contributions to Five Objectives 

Home economics instruction can make 
important contributions to five of the 
eight objectives of the high-school’s war- 
time program which the Victory Corps 
promotes. These five objectives are: (1) 
Guidance into critical service and oc- 
cupations, (2) wartime citizenship, (3) 
physical fitness, (4) preinduction train- 
ing for critical occupations, and (5) 
community service. 

The individual school’s organization 
and facilities will influence the way home 
economics makes its contribution to the 
Victory Corps program. In schools in 
which most of the pupils are enrolled in 
home economics courses the chief ad- 
justment necessary will be to change em- 
phases in courses to serve the wartime 
needs of the individuals enrolled. In 
other schools opportunities for partici- 
pating in experiences that are a part of 
home economics instruction may well be 
provided for pupils not registered in 
home economics. This may be done in 
a variety of ways, such as arranging for 
pupils to come into home economics 
classes for certain short units, organizing 
hew classes if needed, providing more 
time for counseling with pupils, and de- 
veloping club and other extracurricular 
activities in which wartime home prob- 
lems are considered. 


Home Economics and General 
Membership in the Victory Corps 

All pupils enrolled in secondary 
Schools may become general members 
of the Victory Corps by meeting three 
tequirements. These are listed below, 
with some suggestions as to the contri- 


bution home economics makes to each of 
them. 





‘The Home Economics Teacher: Her Serv- 
ein Wartime. Journal of Home Economics, 
November 1942, pp. 638-646. 


1. “The student should be participating 
in a school physical fitness program 
appropriate to his abilities and needs 
in the light of his probable contribu- 
tion to the Nation’s war effort**? 


Home economics teachers can help pu- 
pils achieve their individual health ob- 
jectives as a part of the physical fitness 
program. They may assume responsi- 
bility for providing experiences for 
achieving objectives which relate to nu- 
trition, home hygiene, daily routine for 
healthful living, prevention and emer- 
gency care of accidents, home care of 
the sick, and sound mental health. This 
may be done through class work or in 
club or other extracurricular programs. 
They should work with other teachers 
and school departments to assure that all 
pupils will have opportunity to partici- 
pate in a well-rounded physical fitness 
program. Helpful suggestions will be 
found in a U. S. Office of Education bul- 
letin, now being prepared, entitled Phy- 
sical Fitness Through Health Education 
for the Victory Corps. 


2. ““The student should be studying or 
have studied school courses appropri- 
ate to his age, grade, ability, and 
probable immediate and future use- 
fulness to the Nation’s war effort, 
within the limits of the facilities of the 
school’’' 


Home economics courses provide pupils 
with opportunity for study which is im- 
mediately useful in the Nation’s war ef- 
fort. Units or courses which are most di- 
rectly useful to the Nation’s war effort 
at this time include: Clothing construc- 
tion and renovation; clothing conserva- 
tion and care; consumer education; 
household mechanics; conservation and 
care of home furnishings and equipment; 
child development; home care of the 
sick; home safety; nutrition; food prepa- 
ration; food processing; gardening; and 
management of money, time, and energy. 

The effectiveness of home economics 
class work is increased by home experi- 
ences which are an integral part of the 
teaching. 

The home projects which most home- 
making pupils carry as a part of their 
home economics course give them an op- 
portunity to work on personal and home 
problems, many of which are directly 
related to the war. Such projects are: 


Making and remodeling clothing for 
the family. 


* High-School Victory Corps. Pamphlet No. 
1, Victory Corps Series, p. 15. 
*Ibid., p. 15. 


Keeping own and family clothing 
clean and in good repair. 


Conserving hose by proper laundering 
and repair, and by dyeing. 

Keeping household furnishings clean 
and in good repair. 


Eliminating health and accident haz- 
ards in the home. 


Improving sanitary facilities in the 
home. 


Helping care for the sick in the home. 


a for younger brothers and sis- 
ers. 


Improving personal health. 
Planning and packing school lunches. 


Planning and packing war workers’ 
lunch boxes. 


Improving standards of food prepara- 
tion at home with emphasis on con- 
servation of food values. 


Planning family meals using the home 
food supply. 


Increasing the adequacy of the family 
diet through home food production 
and preservation. 


Planning for types of individual and 
family recreation which are near home 
and are free or inexpensive. 


Planning home routine when mem- 
poe of the family work on various 
shifts. 


Managing personal and family re- 
sources such as money, time, and en- 
ergy. 

Teachers and administrators guiding 
Victory Corps activities should recog- 
nize that certain home responsibilities 
which pupils assume because both par- 
ents are working away from home are 
important as a part of the war effort; 
therefore study which prepares pupils 
to assume these responsibilities is im- 
portant. Since such activities are less 
glamorous than some other activities, 
teachers and administrators need to 
help pupils sce the contribution they are 
making when they are able to assume 
necessary home responsibilities satisfac- 
torily. 


3. “The student should be currently 
participating in at least one impor-' 
tant continuing or recurring wartime 
activity or service of the types indi- 
cated in the suggestive list of Victory 
Corps service activities.’’ ‘ 


Many of the home projects listed 
might well be set up and carried on in 
such a way as to meet the requirement 
for an important continuing or recur- 
ring wartime activity or service. 

Other wartime activities or services 
which are needed in many communities 
for which home economics may help pre- 
pare youth include: 

(a) Assisting in programs of before- 

and after-school care of children 

(b) Assisting in school lunch programs 


(c) Assisting in community feeding 
projects 


‘Ibid, p. 15. 
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(d) Assisting in home, school, and 
community gardening 

(e) Assisting in community food pres- 
ervation programs 

(f) Assisting in canning foods for 
school lunches 

(g) Assisting in a homemaker’s infor- 
mation center 

(h) Giving demonstrations before 
adult homemaking classes or other 
community groups 

(i) Assisting in salvage campaigns 
(j) Participating in Red Cross serv- 
ices or other welfare programs, such 
as: 

(1) Making children’s garments or 


ys 
(2) Making clothing for adults 
(3) Making bandages and other first- 
aid supplies 

(k) Making health posters; giving 
skits and short plays for use in educa- 
tional programs 
(D Working with elementary school 
children on nutrition 
(m) Assisting in mosquito-proofing of 
houses in malarial regions 
(n) Participating in community edu- 
cation on tuberculosis control or other 
needed public health measures 
(o) Assisting at health clinics for 

(1) Well babies 

(2) Expectant mothers 
(p) Assisting in the care of crippled 
children or adults 
(q) Assisting in recreation centers 
(r) Renovating clothing for needy 
children 
(s) Making contributions to those in 
active service such as: 

(1) Preparing food for service men’s 

centers 

(2) Making games for service men’s 

centers and hospitals 

(3) Collecting books 
(t) Cooperating in civilian defense 
projects such as in the share-the-meat 
campaign 
(u) Assisting in homemaker’s clinics 
concerned with problems of care and 
repair of such articles as clothing, 
sewing machines, electric appliances, 
pressure cookers, or house furnishings, 


Home Economics and the Special 
Service Division 

“Students who have been accepted for 
general membership in the Victory 
Corps may (during their last year or two 
of schooling) be organized into special 
service divisions of the Victory Corps.’’ 


Home economics has an opportunity 
to contribute to all of the special service 
divisions of the Victory Corps through 
participation in physical fitness and 
guidance activities in ways similar to 
those described under the section “Home 
Economics and General Membership in 
The Victory Corps.” Of the five special 
service divisions, Air Service, Land Serv- 
ice, Sea Service, Production Service, and 
Community Service—home economics is 
most associated with the two last named. 


®Ibid., p. 16. 


Many high-school boys and girls will 
be working in industry, on farms, and in 
the many varied community services 
either part or full time before the war is 
ended. Some of this service will be vol- 
unteer and some will be for pay. Much 
of the effectiveness of this contribution 
to the war effort will depend upon the 
degree to which boys and girls satisfac- 
torily solve their personal and home 
living problems. Some of these prob- 
lems are in the realms of personal and 
family health; management of finances, 
time, and energy; personal and family 
relationships; recreation; safety; pro- 
viding adequate and satisfying family 
meals; adjusting to rationing and short- 
ages; and maintaining satisfying home 
life during wartime. Home economics 
teachers through their training and ex- 
perience are prepared to help all high- 
school boys and girls in solving these 
problems. 

As plans are made in schools for pro- 
grams of pupils who are meeting re- 
quirements for membership in the pro- 
duction and community service divisions 
home economics teachers should assume 
responsibility for making other school 
personnel sensitive to the need for as- 
suring these pupils opportunities for 
adequate help with personal and family 
problems as they prepare for and partici- 
pate in production and community serv- 
ices. In many cases the home eco- 
nomics teacher is as well or better pre- 
pared than other staff members to help 
pupils deal with personal and family 
problems. To assume this responsibility 
may require adaptations in her present 
program, 

In the Production Service Division 
some of the essential civilian productive 
occupations for which girls are most 
needed and for which they must receive 
pre-induction preparation are produc- 
tion and conservation of food supplies— 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, and dairy 
products; production in war industries; 
and production of essential civilian 
goods. Home economics courses or units 
may provide some pre-induction prepa- 
ration for occupations in connection 
with food production and food process- 
ing. 

Home economics pupils have been 
taking an important part in production 
and conservation of food supplies. There 
must be more emphasis on these two food 
problems if we are to help as we should 
to meet our Nation’s food needs. To in- 
crease intelligent interest and participa- 
tion in food production activities will re- 
quire guidance and training. In regular 
home economics classes or in special 
units students may receive some of the 


$$ 


intensive training needed for this form 
of productive service. If there is a voca- 
tional agriculture department in the 
school the teacher of agriculture wi] 
probably serve as adviser for Victory 
Farm Volunteers, the organization of 
farm production workers of the High- 
School Victory Corps.’ In general there 
are two types of food production service, 
that of the commercial farm type and 
that for school or home use. Food con- 
servation may be for commercial, wel- 
fare, school, or home use. Participation 
in these occupations may be continued 
after leaving high school. Experience in 
these occupations, either paid or volun- 
tary; during high school may prove to 
be valuable as a vocational guidance op- 
portunity. 

In the Community Service Division 
some of the occupations which may be 
entered during or after leaving high 
school to which home economics train- 
ing makes a contribution are: Home- 
making, in one’s own home or in homes 
of others; food service; selling or other 
distributive or commercial _ service, 
Home economics may also contribute to 
the preparation of nursing aides, child 
care aides, and helpers in recreation 
programs. Occupations which require 
training beyond high school and to 
which home economics training makes 4 
contribution are nursing, teaching, s0- 
cial work, dietetics, nutrition, and 
nursery school and health work. 

Pupils may build upon general mem- 
bership when theysbecome members of 
the special service divisions. For exam- 
ple, the pupil who has been partici- 
pating in a wartime service such as as- 
sisting in a day-care center for children 
of working mothers may become so in- 
terested in children that she decides to 
prepare herself to continue in work of 
this nature after leaving high school or 
to go on to college to secure the neces- 
sary additional training for one of the 
many professional jobs related to chil- 
dren. 

Another pupil who has been giving 
service as a school lunch aide may decide 
to continue work in connection with the 
school lunch upon leaving high school. 
She may plan her high-school course t0 
include training in food selection and 
preparation, meal planning, food service, 
and other high-school offerings that con- 
tribute to her abilities in this field. 

The importance of guidance and 
counseling as a part of Victory Cor 
participation should be recognized. 


* The Victory Farm Volunteers of the High 
School Victory Corps. (In preparation.) 


(Turn to page 21) 
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English Teacher's Wartime Role 
and the Victory Corps 


(The following statement was pre- 
pared by Max J. Herzberg, president of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish.) 

Like other teachers, English teachers 
have a fervid desire to do all things pos- 
sible to help America win the war. 
Turning our energies in this direction 
during the past year or more, we have 
found many ways in which we can serve 
our country in this crisis; and we are 
constantly searching for other ways in 
which to be of patriotic service. 

English teachers —individually and 
through the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English—have in particular exam- 
ined with minute care the manual that 
describes the High-School Victory Corps. 
This manual mentions certain activities 
of English teachers that are of direct as- 
sistance in furthering the purposes of 
this excellent organization. Others are 
implicit in the qualifications it suggests. 

Briefly, all of these activities (and 
English teaching in general) may be 
summed up as effective contributions, in 
both composition work and literary in- 
terpretation, to the art of communica- 
tion. This is a key-word that is today 
receiving close attention from all teach- 
ers, because it so vividly stresses the so- 
tial implications of education. It is of 
course especially significant for English 
salanguage art. It has, besides, taken 
on additional importance because of the 
special meanings that it has in military 
parlance, 

More specifically, English teachers see 
themselves as making these contribu- 
tions to the war effort: 

First, they must still further develop 
pupils’ reading skills. In view of recent 
Army and Navy reports it seems likely 
that more stress must be laid on one 
work type of reading—understanding di- 
rections. It is obvious, too, that an effi- 
tient combination of speed and under- 
standing in reading is a military asset. 
Naturally, as they work in this field Eng- 
lish teachers will keep in mind the results 
of many searching investigations that 
have been made into the problems of 
teading. 

Second, English teachers must make a 
hore conscious effort to develop pupils’ 
listening skills. The development of the 
tadio, today the chief source of infor- 
mation and entertainment for our young 
people, was making this an obvious ne- 
tessity even before the war. It is still 
More necessary at this time, when the 
tadio has become our listening post all 


over the world. Such listening skills 
carry over of course into other fields than 
radio—intelligent listening to the discus- 
sion that is part of the democratic 
process and alert listening to directions, 
among others. There is even a negative 
listening skill—not listening to vicious or 
subversive rumors. 

Third, special emphasis must be 
placed, as the Victory Corps Manual sug- 
gests, on clear, correct, and concise oral 
and written expression. For generations, 
and indeed for centuries, teachers of the 
language arts, arts which include a range 
of expression as wide and deep as the 
human mind itself, have developed many 
ingenious instructional techniques: In 
straight narration and exposition, in 
outline and arrangement of material, 
in forensics and dramatics, in many other 
special fields. English teachers will em- 
ploy these valuable techniques today, as 
they have often done in the past, on 
topics related to current events and war 
problems. English will be made the 
means to stimulate the interest of pupils 
in our aims and ideals in war and peace; 
in rationing; Red Cross work; the sale 
of war saving stamps and bonds; sal- 
vaging and conservation; the services 
rendered by our great industry and de- 
voted war workers; the needs of farmers; 
military events and the heroes of the 
war; the picturesque lands of the wide 
earth to which our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines have fought their way; and in- 
numerable other stimulating topics di- 
rectly connected with our war effort. 

Fourth, vocabulary study is implicit in 
all of these stimuli to expression. Only 
to a minor extent will this involve the 
conning of lists of words of technical 
import. Rather it will stress intelligent 
methods for discovering meanings, 
through dictionary study and in other 
ways. It will deal with the marvelous 
rejuvenation of language that war al- 
ways carries in its train—new words, odd 
phrases, striking expressions, natural 
and spontaneous figures of speech. 
English teachers will perhaps particu- 
larly remember the soldier who very 
much admired the jeep that he was op- 
erating, and who remarked, “That jeep 
can turn on a dime and give you a nickel 
change!” and the American officer who 
said of Corregidor, “It was like living on 
a bull’s-eye.” 

Fijth, we must insist on an under- 
standing of literature that helps young 
Americans to realize the great values for 


which America is fighting, and that pro- 
motes an understanding of the diverse 
elements in our own society and of the 
peoples of the world.*’ Therefore much 
must be made of the rich and inspiring 
literature of American patriotism and 
idealism. The classics studied in our 
schools must be given fresh and forceful 
interpretations in the light of current 
happenings. The eternal values present 
in the world’s great writers must be set 
forth as the heritage of all civilized men. 
The writings of our Allies, particularly 
in Latin America, need to be brought in- 
creasingly to the attention of our stu- 
dents. 

Above all, English teaching—assisted 
by the friendly relationships that at its 
best it establishes with young people— 
must play a constant role in building 
morale. By skillful guidance and the 
employment of the thoroughly American 
techniques of discussion it must help to 
create confidence, a secure home front, 
and the will to victory. 


1For specific suggestions see the brochure 
Teaching English in Wartime: A Brief Guide 
to Classroom Practise, published at 10 cents a 
copy by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Home Economics 
(From page 20) 

Participation as a general member of the 
Victory Corps should, in addition to 
rendering needed war service, permit 
pupils to try out their interests in con- 
nection with certain wartime activities 
or services. Participation in a special 
service division should increase interest 
and skill and should influence the plan- 
ning of upper high-school curricular and 
extracurricular activities. Because of 
the vocational guidance opportunities in- 
herent in Victory Corps participation, 
care should be taken to provide adequate 
counseling Service. Home economics 
teachers should be prepared to assume 
a share in the total school guidance 
program. 

EDUCATION FOR VicTory has included 
many articles which will help teachers 
in securing a broad understanding of 
the organization and operation of the 
Victory Corps. Attention is called to the 
following articles which should be par- 
ticularly helpful to home economic 
teachers in connection with their work 
in the Victory Corps: 

The School Lunch Program in War- 


time: Suggestions for Using Volun- 
teers. October 15, 1942. 


Information and Counseling Services 
in the Extended School Program. De- 
cember 1, 1942. 


Child-Care Training Through the Vic- 
tory Corps. December 15, 1942. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


War Training Unit Created 


Special training programs for all stu- 
dents preparing for military and civilian 
service to the country which do not fall 
within the scope of the 14 existing schools 
and colleges of the University of Michi- 
gan will be organized and directed by a 
new division for emergency training. 
The new division will not take over the 
functions of the older schools and col- 
leges of the university or attempt to du- 
Plicate their work but will supplement 
their activities and act in cooperation 
with them. The teaching staff of the 
unit will be recruited, insofar as pos- 
sible, from the present faculties, many 
of whose members can be loaned by their 
respective schools and colleges in view 
of reduced teaching obligations result- 
ing from the change of enrollment. 

The new division has been directed to 
plan training programs relating to the 
war effort for the following classes of 
students: (1) Those high-school gradu- 
ates who wish to receive special prepa- 
ration prior to their induction in the 
armed service; (2) those students now 
enrolled in the university who wish kinds 
of preparation for special war or sup- 
porting civilian services not available in 
the schools and colleges in which they 
are enrolled; (3) adults, including those 
who are not high-school graduates, but 
who are qualified to take courses offered 
in the division for emergency training; 

(4) officers and enlisted men and women 
of the armed forces who may be sent to 
the university for prescribed training 
not available in the other schools and 
colleges; (5) veterans of the present war 
who wish specialized training not pro- 
vided in the existing schools and col- 
leges; (6) such other selected individ- 
uals not eligible for admission to other 
schools and colleges of the university for 
whom it is possible and expedient to pro- 
vide programs of instruction that would 
increase their efficiency in the armed 
forces or in supporting civilian services. 

Establishment of the new division is 
especially important in the light of the 
newly announced plans of the Army and 

Navy which contemplate the use of col- 

lege and university facilities for train- 

ing officers and specialists for various 
branches of military service and in view 
of the demand for specialized training 
of personnel for jobs in the supporting 
civilian economy. Training in both of 
these categories, university officials 
point out, may cut across the lines sepa- 


rating the functions of the existing 
university units and call for a centraliz- 
ing agency, such as the new division, 
which can mobilize all university facili- 
ties in the emergency. 

The new division will be able to admit 
students for special war training who 
do not meet entrance requirements in 
the older teaching units, thus eliminating 
the necessity of changing these re- 
quirements and disrupting the existing 
instructional programs which are essen- 
tial for other groups of students. 


Reduced Entrance 
Requirements 


Drexel Institute of Technology has an- 
nounced that for the duration of the war 
it has changed its entrance requirements 
affecting all of its undergraduate schools 
as follows: 

(1) Instead of limiting the admission 
of applicants to graduates of accredited 
secondary schools, it will accept students 
who have completed 32 years of such a 
course as would have fulfilled the former 
requirements had it been pursued to the 
normal date of graduation. 

(2) The foreign language requirement 
has been abolished. 

(3) Secondary school students who 
would take advantage of these changes 
must be recommended by the proper au- 
thorities of their schools indicating that 
they are capable of doing college work. 


College Credits for Army 
Training 

Men and women in the armed forces 
who enter Wayne University may re- 
ceive credit for some of the training 
which they undergo while in the service 
of their country. The plan provides for 
the awarding of 8 semester hours of 
credit to any applicant who has com- 
pleted the customary 13 weeks’ basic 
training course in any branch of the 
armed forces. Beyond that, the appli- 
cant will be required to demonstrate his 
right to additional credits by passing 
suitable examinations now being con- 
sidered by Army and Navy authorities. 


Revised Freshman and 
Sophomore Programs 


To enable students to get an increased 
amount of premilitary training in the 
limited time they will have before en- 
tering the armed forces and at the same 
time to cover the liberal arts work at a 
pace determined by their individual abil- 





ities, Colgate University is introducing a 
series of revisions in the introductory 
phases of its 15-year-old plan of -eqy. 
cation. 

Four-hour surveys in the physical, bio. 
logical, and social sciences, philosophy 
and religion, and the fine arts, have 
been a basic part of the Colgate plan 
adopted in 1928. Starting with the sec. 
ond semester of the current year, credit 
for these courses will be lowered to 3 
hours. This reduction, coupled with g 
like reduction of 1 hour in all introduc. 
tory language courses, will enable the 
average freshman to take an additional 
3-hour course of premilitary value each 
semester. 

The university has also decided to 
grant qualified students the privilege of 
taking 18 hours a semester without ex- 
tra charge. Students able to handle the 
extra work will be encouraged to do so 
and the wisdom of devoting the extra 
hours to courses of premilitary value will 
be emphasized. 

Several additional steps have been 
taken, all aimed ta give increasing flexi- 
bility to the freshman and sophomore 
programs. These include: Tests 
through which entering students already 
well grounded in the five fields of knowl- 
edge can secure exemption from the 
freshman survey courses; automatic 
exemption from the physical and bio- 
logical science survey courses for men 
accepted for premedical work; and ex- 
emption from the physical science sur- 
vey course for men taking introductory 
courses in two or more of the depart- 
ments in physical science. The dean 
has also been authorized to postpone any 
of the five surveys for any student until 
the third or fourth term if, in his judg- 
ment, such postponement will better 
serve the student’s needs. 


Film Portrays Transition 


A new sound picture entitled, The 
University and the War, has been pro- 
duced by Ohio State University. Pre- 
pared as a documentary film to show 
the vital role the American university— 
represented in this case by Ohio State 
University—is playing in the war, the 
movie is now available for general dis- 
tribution. It portrays familiar scenes 
of students at work and at play, class- 
rooms, laboratories, football, and the 
campus, and shows how a university has 
made a quick transition from peace to 
war. 

Thirty copies have been in constant 
use, for showings before service clubs, 
high schools, PTA groups, alumni gath- 
erings, and other interested groups. 
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Army Library Service 


Radio requests from Commanding 
Generals overseas and letters from 
camps and posts in the United States 
indicate that the men in the Army are 
making heavy demands for reading ma- 
terial. Soldiers are crowding post, 
camp, and station libraries requesting 
library services. These requests are be- 
ing met. American soldiers wherever 
stationed—Aleutian Islands to Iceland, 
Africa to Australia, Maine to Califor- 
nia—are receiving books, magazines, and 
newspapers from the Army Library 
Service. The War Department recog- 
nizes that library service fills a war need. 

The Army Library Service was estab- 
lished after the first World War, when 
the War Department absorbed all camp 
libraries which had been begun by such 
civilian organizations as the American 
Library Association. With the coming 
of World War II, the War Department 
greatly expanded its library services. 


150 Miles of Shelving! 


In 18 months, the Army has built one 
of the largest library systems in the 
world. It now operates 2,000 libraries, 
owns 742 million books, is receiving 
monthly hundreds of thousands of mag- 
azines and newspapers, and has pur- 
chased large quantities of pamphlets 
and maps. An Army statistician has cal- 
culated that it takes 150 miles of shelv- 
ing to accommodate the books alone. 

In the War Department itself, a li- 
brary section staffed with professional 
librarians was established in the Special 
Service Division, Services of Supply. At 
each Service Command (formerly Corps 
Area) and Department Headquarters, a 
professional civilian librarian is em- 
ployed, who is responsible to the com- 
manding general for the operation of all 
libraries within the Command. At the 
larger camps, a trained civilian librarian 
is in charge of the book collections. 

The camp library, which actually 
reaches the soldier, is a good representa- 
tion of the American idea of library 
service. Our present day fighting man, 
equipped with a good educational back- 
ground, asks for everything from fiction 
to complex technical treatises. The 
camp librarian aids him by providing 
books to improve his military rating, 
assists him in any correspondence 
course he may be taking through the 


Army Institute, and generally provides 
him with the same services that are of- 
fered by a good civilian public library. 
Furnishing library service to patients in 
Army hospitals is another function of 
the Army Library Service. 

Overseas library sections function as 
parts of the Special Service Units which 
are organized in theaters of operations. 
These library sections are equipped with 
substantial collections of books covering 
a wide range of subjects. Upon special 
request, large installations overseas are 
shipped quantities of reading material 
regularly for local distribution. 

In addition to station libraries, the 
Army Library Service provides traveling 
units which serve troops in isolated loca- 
tions, small posts, camps, and stations. 
A traveling library consists of a hundred 
selected books in a bookcase box which 
is transferred from station to station 
during the course of the year. 


Must Reach Every 
Soldier Everywhere 

A small post may receive four travel- 
ing libraries every year, each with a dif- 
ferent collection of books. Whenever 
troops are sent overseas, each unit is 
furnished with a recreational kit, in- 
cluding a collection of 100 books. Sol- 
diers at ports of embarkation are given 
magazines and books to read while in 
transit. Magazines purchased for troops 
overseas are sent to them through the 
Army Postal Service, and by the Air 
Transport Command. Along with other 
essentials for fighting men, bundles of 
magazines carried by Army transport 
planes are dropped off at various places 
outside the United States where soldiers 
are stationed. Micro-filming of news 
magazines for photo-mail transmission 
overseas with reproduction and distribu- 
tion effected at the foreign base is an 
experimental development. 

To accomplish its military mission the 
Army Library Service must reach not 
only to every State in the Union, but to 
every soldier everywhere—by rail, by 
ship, by plane, by photo-mail. 


National Institute in Session 


The National Institute on War and 
Post-war Issues, the first of a series of 
institutes for librarians, is being held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, January 30-31, 
1943. Conducted by the American 


Letter from commanding officer 
of a unit located on an island 
in the South Pacific: 


“This organization has just re- 
ceived a large package of maga- 
zines and newspapers from your 
offices and all of the command join 
me in expressing our deep appreci- 
ation ... 

“The very few magazines that do 
succeed in reaching us here on our 
island ‘home’ so many thousands 
of miles from the ‘Old Country’ 
are always turned in to the Com- 
pany Headquarters, cataloged, and 
loaned out—because of their ines- 
timable value. Dog-eared, torn, 
and tattered as they are, they 
nevertheless are priceless and are 
kept in constant circulation until 
they become practically unrecog- 
nizable. 

“. .. and at the present moment 
the men are lining up in the tropi- 
cal downpour eagerly awaiting 
their chance at the newest addition 
to our ‘Library Section.’ ” 











Library Association with special funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the series includes 21 regional in- 
stitutes and a large number of local 
meetings in individual States. The Na- 
tional Institute was planned as a demon- 
stration to which about 200 librarians 
from various parts of the country were 
invited. These were asked to serve as 
organizers or leaders of similar institutes 
in their own territory. 

The institutes will be devoted to dis- 
cussing the war-related issues and prob- 
lems with which citizens should be con- 
cerned, and about which libraries can 
stimulate reading and thinking. At the 
National Institute, the following topics 
received first attention: Ideas are weap- 
ons; what citizens must know and do to 
help win the war; preparing for the post- 
war period in America; preparing for a 
post-war world. 

Regional institute committees have 
been appointed by the American Library 
Association to organize institutes in 21 

(Turn to page 31) 
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Training of Volunteers for School 
Lunch Programs in Wartime 


Nourishing Noon Meal for Children Needed 


Since Great Britain has been at war, 
the number of school “dinners” served to 
elementary school children has more 
than doubled—this in the face of much 
greater shortages in food and labor than 
are in prospect so far for this country. 

As the war emergency increases and 
more women.are employed in war indus- 
tries, more and more homes will be look- 
ing to the school to provide a nourishing 
noon meal for children. 

In the October 15 issue of Education 
for Victory, the Cooperating Committee 
on School Lunches pointéd to the impor- 
tance of the school lunch program in 
wartime. It was shown that volunteers 
may be available from many groups in 
the community—homemakers who are 
graduates in home economics, either col- 
lege or high school; persons who have 
had WPA school lunch training and ex- 
perience; homemakers who have recently 
taken nutrition refresher courses or a 
Red Cross canteen course; pupils in high 
school and upper elementary grades; and 
homemakers who through their success- 
ful homemaking and community expe- 
rience have gained a knowledge of food 
preparation for groups. 

Now, at the time when communities 
see more clearly than ever before the 
need of extending school lunch programs, 
schools and communities are finding it 
difficult to maintain those already in op- 
eration. The withdrawal of WPA labor 
makes necessary drastic reductions in 
school lunch programs. In rural com- 

munities farm women are giving in- 
creased time to farm work; in urban 
communities women are giving generous- 
ly of their time to various war activities. 
All of these factors mean lack of operat- 
ing personnel. This is a pressing prob- 
lem in the maintenance of the school 
lunch program. 

As a solution, have you considered us- 
ing volunteers to help in maintaining 
your school lunch program? Has your 
school lunch committee given considera- 
tion to the type of training that would 
assist volunteers in your community? 


Value of a Training Program 


It is essential to develop a training 
program if effective use is to be made of 
volunteers in the school lunch program. 
Orientation of the volunteer to the set- 
ting in which she is to work results in 
better relationships with the adminis- 


trator, the teachers, the children, and the 
technical supervisor, and with other 
volunteers. It makes possible an under- 
standing of the relationship of the school 
lunch program to the total school pro- 
gram. It provides an opportunity for 
pointing up to the volunteer why the 
school lunch program is of greater im- 
portance in wartime and why volunteer 
service for this activity is as significant 
now as volunteer service in other pro- 
grams. In connection with this phase of 
the training there should be definition 
of the responsibilities of the volunteer. 
Through training, the volunteer comes 
to look upon herself as an. essential 
member of the school staff, whether part- 
time or full-time. She knows why she is 
working, how to do her work, and what 
her work means in relation to the total 
program of the school. Thus she ac- 
quires dignity and status. Experience 
shows that trained volunteers give not 
only better but more stable service. 


Suggested Procedures 


Regardless of the background of the 
volunteers, training in group feeding 
principles and procedures is important. 
This is necessary for both volunteer su- 
pervisors and workers. 

The training program may be divided 
into two parts: (1) The training given 
to the volunteer before she is assigned 
to the job; and (2) the training which 
she will receive while on the job. In 
planning this program it is important 
that provision be made to give the train- 
ing in a situation similar to the one to 
which the volunteer is being assigned, 
and to supplement the preliminary train- 
ing with further training and super- 
vision on the job. 

Group discussions, participation in 
group feeding projects, and demonstra- 
tions of specific processes may be sug- 
gested as training methods. Mimeo- 
graphed and printed materials also may 
be helpful. The most effective learning 
of unskilled workers occurs through a 
combination of watching, listening, and 
doing, with emphasis on the doing. 

Personnel to carry on a training pro- 
gram for volunteers may be recruited 
from one or from several of the follow- 
ing: Home economics teachers, home 
demonstration agent, home supervisor, 
home economics trained homemaker, 
homemakers experienced in food prepa- 


——— 


ration for large groups, former WPA 
school lunch supervisors, Red Cross 
chapters, school lunch supervisors, local 
nutrition committees, 


Points of Emphasis 


The emphases in a training program 
should be to give consideration to the 
various phases of the work and to adapt 
it to the needs of workers in the specific 
situation. To form a basis for under- 
standing the importance of the school 
lunch as.an opportunity for service, con- 
sideration can be given to the major 
principles which should govern the 
school lunch program, namely, every 
pupil should have an adequate lunch at 
home or at school; the school lunch 
should be made an educational experi- 
ence for the pupil; school officials are 
primarily responsible for initiating, pro- 
moting, operating, and administering 
school lunch programs; the school lunch 
should be provided in whole or part 
without cost to any pupil who cannot 
pay. 

There will also be need to consider the 
ways in which volunteers, teachers and 
pupils can work together most effectively 
in providing the lunch. The situations 
will naturally vary from school to school, 
Misunderstandings can be avoided if 
there is opportunity for discussion of the 
type of relationships which needs to exist 
between the volunteer worker and the 
school administrator, the teachers, other 
workers, and the school lunch supervisor, 
When volunteer workers are not parents, 
some help may be necessary in develop- 
ing tolerance and patience toward the 
work of children in the school lunch- 
room. 

The training should be related to the 
abilities of the volunteers and to the re- 
quirements of their duties. It should 
be based upon the simplified application 
of technical material, with the objective 
of gearing the training to the level of 
the worker’s grasp. 

The technical training should provide 
opportunities to acquire sufficient skill 
in the kinds of jobs. volunteers may be 
called upon to do in the school lunch pro- 
gram. These may include planning 
menus; purchasing food; preparing -food; 
serving food; cleaning up the lunch- 
room; storing foods; purchasing equip- 
ment; and, in some instances, assisting 
with the production and processing of 4 
variety of foods. Opportunities will need 
to be made for demonstration of, if not 
supervised practice in, acceptable work 
habits in connection with tasting food, 
washing dishes, using towels, washing 
hands, confining hair, and many other 


(Turn to page 30) 
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Consumer Education 


We Shall ‘““Take Our Pens in Hand’’—And Fill Out Tax 


Returns! 


This year filing a Federal income tax 
return will be almost as common an ex- 
perience as riding on a bus or in a street- 
car. Sometime between now and the 
15th of March one person in every four 
“will take his pen in hand,” fill out his 
tax return, sign on the dotted line, and 
send in his share of the taxes to beat 
the Axis. This means 35 million re- 
turns as there are about 35 million fami- 
lies in the United States. And so, aside 
from the duplications where there are 
several returns in one family, this really 
means an income tax in every home. 
Eight millions of these tax returns will 
be made by people who have never filed 
a return before. 

This whole problem points directly 
to certain educational implications, both 
as to the general public and as to the 
pupils of the schools, most of whom will 
be filing tax returns in a not far distant 
future. 


Selected Kit Available 


In recognition of these definite educa- 
tional implications, the U. S. Office of 
Educatior is acting in cooperation with 
the Treasury Department to suggest that 
afew qualified teachers in the various 
high schools volunteer to give community 
and classroom information about the 
Federal income tax. A group of edu- 
cational leaders has written a letter to 
school administrators throughout the 
country, outlining plans whereby this 
educational information may be made ef- 
fectively available. The Treasury De- 
partment welcomed this cooperation and 
enclosed with the letter from educators 
a carefully selected kit of informative 
material which is reaching the schools 
about the first of February. Emphasis 
is being placed on the simplified, optional 
form of tax return which requires no 
computation. 

With tax returns in every home, in- 
formation about the income tax is get- 
ting to be as much an educational mat- 
ter as information on health or nutri- 
tion or any other practically universal 
problem. There is every reason to believe 
that the schools will grasp this oppor- 
tunity in the same spirit and with the 
Same zeal that they have grasped the ed- 
Ucational implications of other similar 
Problems, 


The Battle of Food 
Farm Mobilization Day 


Farm Mobilization Day was January 
12. President Roosevelt on that day 
called on every one of America’s 6 mil- 
lion farm families to plan to raise this 
year more vital foods than ever before, 
more even than the record crops of 1942. 


Food—A Weapon 


The war is bringing the greatest de- 
mand for American food we have ever 
known. Our fighting men must con- 
tinue to be the world’s best fed armed 
forces. The people behind the lines must 
have enough to eat before they can turn 
out the supplies and equipment that 
the Army and the Navy need—the guns, 
ships, planes, tanks, clothing and food. 
We must provide a great deal of the food 
which our Allies need to keep working 
and fighting. And our food supply must 
be large enough to use as a constructive 
weapon. Germany has used food as a 
weapon negatively—as Elmer Davis put 
it—looting the conquered people, giving 
back to them barely enough food to keep 
alive, and often not that, hoping to stop 
all resistance. We are using our food 
supply as a positive weapon to rehabili- 
tate the people we liberate so that they 
may join us against the oppressors. A 
newspaper man, with our troops in North 
Africa, reported that one reason why the 
people there were glad to see our men 
was that they were hungry and knew 
that from now on they would have food. 


Hard Job Ahead 


The farmers’ job for 1943 is difficult. 
It wasn’t easy last year, when they ex- 
ceeded by 12 percent the previous high 
record set in 1941. But now there will 
be less new farm machinery—tractors 
and milking machines—less fertilizer and 
insecticide. 


Farm Labor Needed 


Shortages in farm labor are acute in 
many places. Farm women have al- 
ready taken over the jobs of their hus- 
bands and sons who are fighting in the 
Solomons or working in the shipyards. 
Women driving tractors and hauling 
crops to market have become a familiar 
sight. War Manpower Commission stat- 
isticians estimate that 70 percent more 


women were working on farms in the 
fields the summer of 1942 than in the 
summer of 1940. More farm women will 
go into the fields—but there are not 
enough farm women left to meet the 
1943 farm goals, and many people from 
cities and towns will be needed to help. 
High-school girls and boys, women’s 
groups, men in banks and stores will 
be called on to bring in the crops. We 
must realize that farm work is war work. 


United Nations Plan Food 
Supplies 

The United Nations are fighting a 
common enemy. There is, therefore, 
united planning around the globe so that 
food will be produced as closely as pos- 
sible to where it will be used, and proc- 
essed into condensed form to save ship- 
ping space. While Australia contributes 
food, especially meat, to American forces 
in the South Pacific, British and Ameri- 
can troops in Africa must be sent dried 
eggs, dried milk, canned pork, concen- 
trated orange juice, cheese and other 
foods from United States farms. And 
wheat, meat, and eggs from Canada and 
this country must go to the industrial 
population in Britain. Russia, too, must 
be supplied sinee their rich farm regions 
in the Ukraine are now in German 
hands—though the Russians are now 
buying seeds in this country to plant in 
soil they hope to have recaptured by 
spring. ie 

Military and Lend-Lease buying is ex- 
pected to take a fourth of our total food 
production in 1943, as compared with 
13 percent in 1942 and 4 percent in 1941. 
This means that even with increased 
production this year we, the people of 
the United States, will have less of the 
foods we have been used to choosing and 
buying freely. 


Americans Will Not Be Hungry 


That situation does not mean we will 
not have enough. Claude Wickard, 
Food Administrator and Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, in announcing on December 
28 the rationing of some 200 foods, said 
that rationing does not mean substand- 
ard diets. “If we manage our supply 
well—if every one cooperates fully,” he 
said, “we will not only have enough food 
to win the war, we will have enough to 
give every one of us here at home a 
healthful and well-balanced diet.” Sec- 
retary Wickard expects that we will have 
a civilian food supply about as big as 
we had in the last half of the 1930’s: 
90-95 percent of the dairy products we 
had from 1935-39, 100 to 105 percent of 
the meat, 125 to 130 percent of the fresh 
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citrus fruits, 90 to 95 percent of the fresh 
vegetables. 

The first problem is farm production 
but the second problem is fair distribu- 
tion. Almost half our canned foods for 
this year will go to our armed forces and 
our Allies. Rationing will mean that 
each of us will have a fair share of what 
is left. We will not ask for more when 
we know that steel for the canned goods 
we will have would make 22,900 medium 
tanks. 


The Farmers’ Goals Are Ameri- 
ca’s Goals 

President Roosevelt in announcing 
Farm Mobilization Day said, “I should 
like Farm Mobilization Day to be a sym- 
bol of a free America; a symbol of our 
unalterable determination to put to full 
use our agricultural resources, as well 
as our other resources, in the achieve- 
ment of complete victory.” 'To succeed 
in the goals for which they are mobiliz- 
ing farmers must have the sympathetic 
understanding and cooperation of the 
whole country. The farmers’ goals are 
America’s goals. 


Consumer Education 
(From page 17) 


tural Marketing Administration— 

Consumers’ Counsel Division, Bureau 

of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of 
~ Home Economics, Extension Service. 


OFFICE OF BITUMINOUS COAL CON- 
SUMERS’ COUNSEL. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGE- 
MENT: Office of Civilian Defense; Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation; Office 
of Price Administration (Educational 
Services Branch); Office of War In- 
formation; War Production Board 
(Conservation Division, School and 
College Section, Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply). 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY: Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Food and Drug Administration, 
Office of Education. 

U. S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT: Edu- 
cation Section—War Savings Staff. 

The program here outlined will be 
incorporated as a part of a manual on 
Wartime Consumer Education now be- 
ing prepared by the Working Staff 
above referred to. This forthcoming 
manual will deal with wartime con- 
sumer problems as they affect elemen- 


tary and secondary schools and will 
contain references to source materials. 


a 


TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important develop. 
ments of the previous two weeks made available by Office of War Information, 


The pay-as-you-go income tax plan, 
which has been under wide discussion in 
Congress and throughout the Nation, 
was recommended by the President in 
his Budget Message to Congress. Ear- 
lier, he had told a press conference that 
the real problem of the pay-as-you-go 
tax plan was deciding whether to omit 
the payment of a certain portion of the 
taxes owed on the 1942 income. 

A Treasury statement said the sim- 
plest and most effective method of plac- 
ing individual income tax payments on 
a current basis is collection of the taxes 
at the source of the income. Stanley S. 
Surrey, Tax Legislative Counsel of the 
Treasury Department, explained that if 
income tax collections at the source were 
made applicable at the normal (plus the 
first bracket surtax) rate, the vast ma- 
jority of our taxpayers—about 25 mil- 
lion of the estimated 35 million income 
taxpayers—would be placed on a current 
basis and would also have their income 
taxes automatically budgeted for them. 

The President’s Budget Message to 
Congress, forecasting Federal expendi- 
tures of more than $100 billion in the 
fiscal year 1944 and calling for $16 bil- 
lion in new collections by taxation, sav- 
ings or both, presented two fiscal prob- 
lems which must serve as a background 
for all 1943 tax studies. The first of 
these problems is how best to supply the 
funds the Government needs; the second 
is how to absorb excess purchasing power 
and thus protect the Nation’s stabiliza- 
tion program. 

In submitting the war budget for fis- 
cal 1944, the President called for the ex- 
tension to all income of the present 
limitation of $25,000 net on earned in- 
come. Emphasizing that methods of 
taxation should be determined by Con- 
gress, he recommended that the tax sys- 
tem be simplified, that taxes on higher 
incomes be made fully effective by re- 
moving the tax exemption from future 
issues of such securities as now enjoy 
that exemption, and asked that certain 
reforms be made in the tax structure— 
notably reforms in the depletion-of- 
reserves provisions and in the joint in- 
come tax returns still allowed married 
couples in some States. “There is no 
easy, pleasant way to wage total war,” 
the President said. 





Social Security for Every 
American 

Information and data will soon be 
sent to Congress on the President’s pro. 
posal to extend social security to cover 
every American “from the cradle to the 
grave.” Mr. Roosevelt told reporters 
there is no controversy as to the ob. 
jective of the program, but it will be up 
to Congress to work out the method for 
achieving that objective. 

The President, in his State of the 
Union Message on January 7, had men- 
tioned the subject to Congress, speaking 
of the Third Freedom—Freedom from 
Want—and of the “better America” that 
our young men and women want to see 
after the war. In addition to the op. 
portunity for employment, the American 
people want assurance against the evils 
of all major economic hazards, an as- 

ance that “this great Government can 

d must provide.” It is possible, he 
continued, that this will loom very large 
as a task for America during the coming 
2 years, a task for the Nation to study 
sympathetically and to work out with 
fairness to all and with injustice to none. 
“We fight,” he said, “to retain a great 
past—and we fight to gain a greater 
future.” 


Manpower and War 


In a short time, one out of every four 
workers in American war production 
industries will be a woman. Right nov, 
announced WMC Chairman McNutt, 
there are 4 million women working in 
war plants, and by the end of 194 
women war workers are expected t 
number 6 million, filling almost 30 pel- 
cent of all war production jobs. 

Calling labor turnover a “primaly 
manpower problem” because it is direct 
ly responsible for a definite waste of hu- 
man resources, Mr. McNutt said the ter- 
mination of voluntary enlistments in 
the armed forces had resulted in a Ie 
duction of this turnover. Also tendilé 
to reduce turnover, he said, are the job 
stabilization programs operating in 4 
few of the country’s labor shortage areas 
and in the nonferrous metals industly 
and the Pacific northwest lumber indus 
try. Such programs, designed to prevetl 
pirating and hoarding of labor, are Pll 
into effect by local WMC officials after 
agreements have been reached with mal 
agement and labor representatives. 
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Army College Training 


Four qualifications were listed by Sec- 
retary of War Stimson as necessary for 
enlisted men applying for the Army Col- 
lege Training Program. An applicant 
must have an Army General Classifica- 
tion Test score of 110 or better; must 
be in the age range of 18 to 21, inclusive; 
must be a graduate of an accredited high 
school; and must have completed or be 
in the process of completing the regular 
basic training of the Army. To qualify 
for advanced training under the plan, 
the applicant need not necessarily be 
under 22 years old, but must have, in 
addition to the above, at least 1 year of 
college work in a recognized institution. 


Local Food Shortages 


In certain parts of the country, local 
food shortages have appeared, critical 
enough to elicit the attention of the Food 
Administration. Obviously, since na- 
tional food supplies are not inadequate, 
the problem is almost entirely one of 
distribution, of obtaining more equitable 
supplies of foods until such time as the 
rationing of these foods begins. To es- 
tablish machinery for dealing with these 
shortages, Food Administrator Wickard 
ordered immediate organization of local 
and State committees. 

The committees thus organized will be 
composed of Government representatives 
and representatives of the food manu- 
facturing and distributing industries for 
the territory concerned. Public officials 
with marketing functions will be invited 
to serve as advisers, and Food Distribu- 
tion Administration officials will serve as 
chairmen. 

The plan of purpose and procedure 
provides for the prompt investigation of 
food shortage complaints from consum- 
ers, dealers, institutions and organiza- 
tions, to determine whether actual criti- 
cal shortages of essential foods exist, and 
the correction of the situation by obtain- 
ing necessary supplies locally, within the 
State, regionally, or through FDA head- 
quarters at Washington. 


War Related Courses 


A comprehensive program of war-re- 
lated courses and activities at Columbia 
High School of South Orange and Maple- 
wood, N. J., is ‘announced in a bulletin 
under the title High-School Education 
ina Wartime Setting. 

The bulletin deals with new courses 
and adaptations of courses. 


War Relocation Centers 


Educational Pioneering at Rohwer 


The People’s School 


“Even before we could get the pattern 
of a ready-made curriculum for an adult 
school there came requests from evacuees 
so legitimate that they amounted to de- 
mands,” states an educational official of 
the Rohwer Relocation Center for 
evacuees of Japanese ancestry in a re- 
port on the program being worked out at 
that Center. 

The following requests are typical: A 
youth with mechanical bent, “I want 
college algebra and analytics”; one of 
the “problem boys,” “I want metal work 
and welding”; a middle-aged man, “I 
want a course in conversational Eng- 
lish”; a girl desperate over not get- 
ting a job in an office, “I have had only 
one year in shorthand and I need more”; 
a secretary in a school office, “Would it 
be all right for Nobi and some of us to 
organize a debate class?”; a poet, “Can 
we start a literary supplement to the 
Rohwer Outpost?” (the Center’s evac- 
uee-operated newspaper). “We want to 
continue the course on American Gov- 
ernment and Institutions,” came from a 
group which expanded into a class of 500. 

There were also people who felt they 
had something to teach which would be 
helpful both from the standpoint of the 
community and the individuals in it. 

Some phases of adult training such as 
the following are arising from basic 
needs of life in a “mushroom” commu- 
nity: A 200-bed hospital developing with 
only 4 nurses—3 Civil Service and 1 evac- 
uee; 33 dining halls in each of which 265 
people must be fed three times daily by 
untrained cooks and waitresses; 600 
houses and piles of inflammable waste to 
be protected by a fire station, a fire chief, 
and a little hose; 2,376 family rooms 
without furniture; a city without shops 
or facilities for personal service. 

“One important aspect of educational 
work for which we have not as yet per- 
fected any sort of organization is the 
contact with parents such as is ordi- 
narily accomplished through the Parent 
Teachers Association. At the kinder- 
garten level, this school-community re- 
lationship already exists. The parents 
of the elementary school pupils show 
more interest, and since they are 
younger, will likely be quicker to get into 


the work. Evacuation has caused many 
strains between parents and children, 
and there is probably a bigger task to 
perform with the parents of pupils in 
the secondary school. We need to attack 
problems caused by the lack of under- 
standing in cooperation between these 
young folk and their parents.” 

In-service teacher training courses in- 
clude general psychology, reading, and 
language arts for elementary teachers, 
and techniques of teaching in the sec- 
ondary school. 


Starting the Plant 


“Since I arrived a few weeks earlier 
than the classroom teachers,” writes the 
educational official, “I made 311 home 
visits in order to observe a cross section 
of the type of homes of this particular 
environment as well as the characteris- 
tics of the people, so that I might give 
my concept of this information as a fore- 
word to the teachers. The fact that our 
school system is in a relocation center 
implies that it must be organized in such 
a way as to allow a pupil to continue the 
work he began last year and to prepare 
him to enter some other school as soon 
as he is allowed to go outside. 

“The opening of our school brought to- 
gether a large faculty and over 2,000 
pupils who were for the most part total 
strangers to everybody. We began the 
school work with practically none of the 
material things one expects to use in a 
school. There were no school build- 
ings, and two blocks of barracks intend- 
ed for living quarters for evacuees were 
converted into classrooms. The pupils 
sit on crude benches. There are no 
desks or tables. Only a few blackboards 
are available. Arkansas State adopted 
textbooks arrived before school opened 
for the elementary grades, but the thou- 
sand students in the secondary school 
had no books during the first 3 weeks. 
The children of the primary grades have 
used this sticky mud, or “buckshot,” for 
modeling. One second grade group built 
a convincing Indian village of mud.” 


The Secondary School 
Social Studies 


The place of the social studies in the 
secondary school curriculum of the Cen- 
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ter is explained in the following state- 
ments from the report: 

“It is the aim to have the courses in 
world and American history contribute 
to an understanding of the manifest ad- 
vantages of democracy. We hope to 
help them become well informed, alert, 
and responsible citizens of the world 
with a definite appreciation of the United 
States’ role and obligations in that world. 
They should make a fair and impartial 
evaluation of the contributions of their 
particular race to world civilization.” 

Much of the subject matter for the 
ninth-grade social-studies course will be 
based on life in the Center. Aims will 
be to teach the meaning of citizenship, 
to outline the structure of our Govern- 
ment, and to bring about a better under- 
standing of the race problem in the 
United States. 

Two social-studies courses are offered 
to seniors. One deals with Pan-Ameri- 
can development and the other with civic 
problems. In the Relocation Center, 
seniors begin their civic problems course 
with a tremendous asset and a tremen- 
dous liability. They, more than pupils in 
any other part of the country, can share 
in the forming of institutions within the 
community, can see self-government 
take form, can understand why self- 
government takes the form it does, why 
it fails to function apart from society 
outside the Center. 


English 

The most conspicuous problem 
throughout the school is the language 
difficulty. The pupils are weak in read- 
ing, speech, and written composition. 
Some of them do not speak English. A 
strong program of reading instruction 
is planned throughout the 12 grades, in- 
cluding as much speech training as is 
possible. 

Special classes have been organized in 
the secondary school for those whose 
knowledge of English is so limited that 
they cannot continue with regular 
classes. The Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
will be given. Attempts are being made 
to correlate much of the English work 
with the social studies. 


Science and Business 


‘Science courses include biology, hu- 
man geography, physiology, physics, gen- 
eral science, consumer science, astrono- 
my, and chemistry. Several periods were 
spent in discovering the extent of pupils’ 
knowledge in science, their reasons for 
interest in the courses, and their desires 
as to course content. Information 


obtained is being used in planning 
No books or laboratory 


the courses. 





equipment of any kind have as yet been 
available. 

Business courses include, in addition 
to a half-year course in business English, 
junior business training, salesmanship, 
correspondence, and office practice. 
Courses in typewriting are planned, but 
must await the arrival of typewriters. 
First year shorthand is offered. 

Shop-work courses have also been lim- 
ited by lack of equipment, but pupils 
have made bookshelves, benches, and 
footscrapers for the school. They have 
also repaired furniture. 


Interest in Sewing 


The objective of homemaking offered 
in the junior and senior high school is 
to help the girls achieve more wholesome 
lives in both home and community. 

Greatest interest has been shown in 
sewing courses, clothes design, and pat- 
tern making. This interest is probably 
due to limited income, lack of opportu- 
nity for buying clothes, and to the fact 
that most families do not have sewing 
machines. Emphasis is placed on care 
and repair of clothes, and girls in the 
ninth grade are making alterations on 
certain types of clothing issued by the 
Government. 


Health Program 


All students are given periodic physical 
examinations, and courses in health care 
and physical education are stressed in 
the school curriculum. The staff of the 
community hospital works in close coop- 


eration with the schools in maintenance. 


of health standards. Other members of 
the administrative staff will meet with 
school classes to discuss their particular 
work as it relates to community health. 
The engineer department, for example, 
will teach the problems of water supply, 
drainage, sewage disposal, and the staff 
in charge of community kitchens and 
dining halls will discuss food prepara- 
tion, diets, and refrigeration. 


No Radios! 


The students are eager to learn music, 
but have little background for work of 
high-school level. Materials on hand 
for music courses are few. Three music 
rooms, two equipped with a piano and 
chairs, are available for combined use 
of the schools and the community in 
general, comprising altogether some 2,000 
pupils and 6,000 other persons. The 
choral and band department has no 
library or study materials other than 
what the instructors brought with them 
or are able to improvise, such as mimeo- 
graphed words for unison singing, and 
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tone and rhythm studies on the black. 
board. 

The few band instruments are in poor 
condition. Twenty-eight students are 
sharing 9 trumpets, and 24 students 3 
clarinets. The schools have no phono. 
graphs, radios, or mechanical instru. 
ments of any kind for listening programs 
or appreciation work. 


Populati 
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Occupational Counseling 


The principal has appointed four staff 
teachers with special training to act as 
a counseling cOmmittee to assist in de. 
veloping a vocational program, and to 
help students with their courses of study 
and advise with them on vocation selec. 
tion. As a foundation for an occupa- 
tional library, pamphlets and other 
printed materials on 24 occupations have 
been collected. Pupil autobiographies 
were prepared for the personal records 
as an English assignment, and a sug. 
gested list of vocational subjects is being 
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The Elementary School 
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The 878 elementary school pupils are #j"d sunset. 
under the supervision of 14 Civil Service ke an inte 
teachers assisted by 22 Japanese-Ameri- B®Munity a 
can evacuees. Most of these evacue j™ Zhird-grad 
assistants have had little or no training MY Of life 
or experience in teaching, and they are gamed and. 
being prepared for education work under telp pupils o 

ness Caused j 


the direction of the supervisor of student 
teachers. With the exception of the first 
grade teachers, each Civil Service teacher 
is in charge of two evacuee assistants, and 
from 50 to 70 pupils. ; 

It has been difficult to determine what 
the pupils already know in different sub 
ject-matter fields, and standardized tests 
to ascertain each pupil’s achievement can 
not be used as yet because of the physical 
conditions of classrooms, 
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derstand the English language. 
2. To understand that they are 
Americans. 
3. To develop and strengthen a sens 
of security. 
4. To express themselves creatively. 
Needs of individual children have beel 
studied from data and observations I 
corded by the teachers. The individu 
form of the Simon-Binet Scale will ¥ 
used to test mental ability as soon as th 
language handicap is overcome. 
In the first grade, teachers are inter 
preting the American democratic way ° 
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Population and public-school enrollment, war relocation centers 
December 1, 1942 





Center 


| Elemen- | “wr | Total pub- 
Population) tary enroll- | eeateny lic-school 
ment | enrollment 





Colorado Rive 
Gilg River Relocation Project, Rivers, Ariz.......--- 
Vinidoka Relo 
Tule Lake Rel 
Manzanar Rel 


cation Project, Newell, Calif 
cation Project, Manzanar, Calif 
(Central Utah Relocation Project, Topaz, Utah 
Heart Mount 
ition Project, Amache, Colo 

tion Project, McGehee, / 

tion Project, Denson Branch, Dermott, : 


Granada Rel 
Rohwer Relo« 
jerome Rel 


r Relocation Project, Poston, Ariz......... 


ation Project, Hunt, Idaho.............. 


iin Relocation Project, Heart Mountain, Wyo-...--! 





17, 107 1, 708 
13, 246 1, 377 
7, 587 766 
14, 730 1, 535 2, 392 
9, 641 1, 021 1,350 
7, 800 666 1, 057 
10, 197 910 1, 435 
6, 386 676 985 
878 1, 138 
894 1, 249 
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2, 846 4, 554 
1, 670 
1, 204 
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living through activities of the Center 
ommunity. The close relationship be- 
tween a knowledge of English and every- 
tay experiences is stressed,.and children 
we urged to speak English at home. 
Second graders can understand simple 
tories told in English, and they write well 
wen without desks. Because the Ar- 
fansas weather is different from what 
they were used to on the West Coast, they 
have been interested in keeping a weather 
thart and watching the time of sunrise 
md sunset. They are encouraged to 
take an interest in their new, strange 
community and to watch its development. 
Third-grade children are continuing a 
study of life in the Center—how it is 
planned and operated. Effort is made to 
help pupils overcome their extreme shy- 
ness caused in many cases by speaking 
Japanese at home and English in school. 
Instruction in the fourth grade places 
mphasis upon reading, the use of oral 
nglish, health inspection, and health 
essons which show the importance of 
oper food and health habits in coun- 
tacting the effects of crowded living 
Mditions and scarcity of medical fa- 
llities, 
The fifth-grade boys seem to have 
made more rapid progress than the girls 
Overcoming their shyness. Book 
lubs have been organized in both fifth 
d sixth grades, and pupils are en- 
raged to read books from the com- 
nity library. 
In all phases of the work in the ele- 
mentary school as well as in the pro- 
ams of the secondary grades and the 
eople’s school, attempt is made to pro- 
ide opportunity for these American citi- 
Ns of Japanese ancestry to contribute 
ward the realization of the democratic 
leals of our country. How this effort 
Fcarried out in other Centers will be 
‘scribed in later reports, supplied by 
€ Centers through Lester K. Ade, edu- 
Htion consultant. 


Information 


Exchange 


New Packet on Negroes in 
Wartime 


Timed to coincide with Negro History 
Week, a new loan packet, XII-G-1, Par- 
ticipation of Negroes in the War Effort, 
has been prepared to replace a former 
packet on the role of the Negro in war- 
time. 

The new collection of materials con- 
tains a number of recent statements con- 
cerning democratic principles, manpower 
problems, employment practices, and 
military service. Reprints from such 
magazines as Atlantic Monthly, Fortune, 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Modern Indus- 
try, and Service help to review the con- 
tribution Negro members of society are 
making to the country’s war program. 

A radio script from the “Freedom’s 
People” broadcast series of the U. S. 
Office of Education is included; also, a 
pictorial report, Negroes and the War, 
just published by the Office of War In- 
formation. An issue of Employment 
Security Review contains a special sec- 
tion devoted to the question of discrimi- 
nation against minority groups in war 
industries. 

This packet, consisting of 25 items, 
may be borrowed for 2 weeks from the 
Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. There is no cost in- 
volved, since a franked label is furnished 
for its return without payment of 
postage. 


A Reminder About Victory 
Gardens 


It is time to begin planning school and 
home gardens as part of our share 
toward winning the war on the home 
front. Orders for Victory Garden loan 
packets are now being received by the 


Information Exchange, chiefly from 
Southern States. A series of three pack- 
ets was prepared last spring and, while 
it has not been possible to add many new 
items since then, the materials are no 
less valuable for the current season. 
Mention should be made of the addition 
of Elementary Garden-Graphs for Boys 
and Girls and its accompanying teacher’s 
manual, by Paul R. Young. 

The titles of the packets are XVIII- 
ES-1, Garden Programs of Schools and 
Youth Organizations; XVIII-G-1, Vic- 
tory Garden and Food for Freedom Cam- 
paigns; and XVIII-G-2, How to Plan, 
Grow, and Preserve Home Garden 
Products. Not more than two packets 
are sent to a borrower at a time and 
they may be kept for 2 weeks from date 
of receipt. 


“Services to the Orthope- 
dicaliy Handicapped’”’ 


The Board of Public Education of the 
School District of Philadelphia has just 
made available a report of a study of 
progressive practices in the education 
of the orthopedically handicapped. The 
study was made to determine what serv- 
ices should be offered for the education 
of the group indicated in the event that 
additional financial assistance was made 
available. Partially at least as a result 
of the study and the interest aroused by 
the publication of the report, a grant 
of $100,000 a year for 5 years has been 
made to provide for the expansion of 
the services as recommended in the 
report. 

While the program outlined is based 
on the needs of the city of Philadelphia 
for the orthopedically handicapped, it is 
useful for other school systems inter- 
ested in this phase of public education. 
The title of the report is Services to the 
Orthopedically Handicapped. Copies 
may be secured from the Board of Public 
Education, School District of Philadel- 
phia, Parkway at 21 Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Nutrition Films 


Available to Schools 


Six 10-minute films which reveal how 
England is meeting nutrition and ration- 
ing problems are now available in this 
country. A brief description of the films 
follows: 


ABCD of Health 
A discussion in simple terms of the es- 
sential vitamins in foods available in 
(Turn to page 31) 
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Relations 


A “Good Neighbor’’ Policy in 
Naming Schools 

In a recent communication addressed 
to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the United States by the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club in Buenos Aires it was 
suggested that a “seed of inter-American 
interest” might be planted in the United 
States by the naming of public-school 
buildings for the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Such a plan, it was pointed out, was 
inaugurated in Argentina 20 years ago, 
and has since been adopted by many of 
the other Latin American nations. In 
the schools so named, the children sing 
the songs, study the life and customs, and 
observe the national holidays and an- 
niversaries of the country whose name 
identifies their building. ‘The impor- 
tance of this “good neighbor policy” in 
the minds of the people of Buenos Aires 
is attested by the fact that radio sta- 
tions freely donate their facilities in or- 
der that the special anniversary pro- 
grams presented by the schools may be 
heard by the people of the honored na- 
tion. Such a program is described by 
Margaret P. Perkins in the August 1942 
issue of The Bulletin Board: 

“One of the finest kind of tributes is 
paid to our country each year by the 
students of La Escuela Estados Unidos 
de Norte America. This school, one of 
the 20 named for the various American 
republics, and under the able direction 
of Srta. Coda, is located at Rodriguez 
Pena 747 (Buenos Aires). 

“It has been my privilege to attend 
several times the special Fourth of July 
programs honoring our American Inde- 
pendence Day. One of the most mov- 
ing and stirring experiences of my life 
has been to hear some one hundred Ar- 
gentine girls between the ages of 6 and 
14 sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ in 
English as they do each year. A truly 
remarkable program was presented this 
year with a very unique chorus group 
telling, at times in unison, and then in- 
dividually, of the life of George Wash- 
ington. I wish I might explain all of the 
program to you, but it cannot be done 
in words alone. It is more the feeling 
of being there, the spirit of good will 
and sincerity one feels in the air. I like 
to think and I believe it is true that to 
those children the celebration of our 
Independence Day brings them quite 

close to Our country and its people.” 












Inter-American Educational 


Good Will Messenger from Brazil 


Decorative scrolls from the student 
members of the Paula Soares School 
Club, expressing their realization of the 
need of a united American stand against 
ageression, their confidence in American 
victory, and their desire for world peace, 
have recently been received by the De- 
partment of State through the Consulate 
of the United States in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. 

These documents, which were pre- 
pared before the entrance of Brazil into 
the war, include a beautifully drawn map 
of the Western Hemisphere showing the 
bonds between Brazil and the United 
States in yellow and green, the national 
colors of Brazil. Typical of the good will 
messages was the following: 

Porto ALEGRE. 
Dear Fellow Students of the United 
States: 

At the present moment, more than any 
other, there is need to remind ourselves 
of the cherished bonds of friendship and 
cooperation which bind your beloved 
country to mine. 

On this day, in which we commemo- 
rate once more the Pan American Union, 
I was asked by my fellow students, in 
their name and mine, to renew the ex- 
pressions of fraternity that bind all sons 
of Brazil to their brothers of the United 
States. 

Confident in America’s victory, for it 
is the victory of civilization, we here 
await the day on which, due to the com- 
bined struggles of all our American 
brothers, we may celebrate world peace 
together. 

For the students of the IV year, 

(s) HILDA GONCALVES, 
Classroom—United 
States of America. 


A Visitor Looks at Our Schools 


In the following excerpts from a letter 
received by the Chief of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations 
from C, Arrocha Graell, president of the 
National Institute of Panama, who re- 
cently visited representative schools and 
colleges in the United States as a guest 
of the Department of State, the writer 
sums up his impressions of our educa- 
tional system: 

“I do not consider it is an overstate- 
ment to say that the United States owes 
much of its economical, social, and politi- 
cal power as a nation to the organization 


es 


and efficiency of its education. Though 
the American school was born out of the 
basic needs of the country, it is now the 
result of continuous striving for improve. 
ment. One cannot help but note the in. 


dispensable cooperation between the 
American educational system and the 
Nation as it grows and develops; this 
mutually beneficial relation assures the 
well-being of the citizens while it con. 
tributes to the advancement of learning, 

“When one has had the privilege of 
visiting the institutions of various States 
for the purpose of observing the func. 
tions of the schools, and then compares 
these with the European and South 
American educational institutions, one 
must admit that your country has best 
known how to develop public and private 
education to the highest standards of 
achievement. * * * Ihave returned 
to my country with a clear conception of 
the things we can learn from you, of the 
ideas and methods we should try to adapt 
to local conditions, if we are to expect 
the maximum results possible within our 
economic and social medium. 

“* * * TI have travelled through 
Europe and the other Spanish-American 
countries, and agree with others who 
have had similar opportunities, that 
Western civilization looks to Washing- 
ton. Your social, political, and educa- 
tional institutions will be a worthy foun- 
dation on which post-war reconstruction 
will depend. The Americans who made 
of your country the ‘arsenal of democ- 
racy’ will know how to win that victory.” 


Training of Volunteers 
(From page 24) 


practices that insure clean and safe 
preparation of foods for group feeding. 
Help may also need to be given in the 
choice of suitable and sanitary work 
clothes. 

Volunteers work primarily under the 
compulsion of a sense of social respon- 
sibility and a desire to contribute to the 
common good. This has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It removes the 
wage-earning pressure that insures 
promptness and regularity in reporting 
for work. Many volynteer workers ap 
preciate an opportunity to understand 
the professional aspects of the services 
they contribute. The occasions when 
they fail to report for the work they 
have undertaken to do are reduced t0 
a minimum, once they have this undel- 
standing. 
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Some Helpful References 


Instructors’ Outline: The Canteen 
Course—A Program in Mass Feeding, 
Bulletin 786. American Red Cross. (In 
Press.) 

Meals for Many. Katharine W. Harris 
and Marion A. Wood. Bulletin 477. New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca 
N. Y. 1942. 30 cents. 

Operation of School Lunch Projects. 
Circular Outlining the Techniques for 
Conducting the School Lunch Project. 
Ww. P. A. Technical Series, Welfare Cir- 
cular No. 1, Oct. 1940. Work Projects 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Work Books for School Lunch Projects. 
Handbook of Working Instructions for 
School Lunch Employees. Work Projects 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Libraries and the War 


(From page 23) 
selected centers. Members of these 
committees attended the National In- 
stitute on January 30 and 31. Through 
the series, it is expected that all librarians 
will have an opportunity for discussion 
of war-related problems as they apply to 
their own particular communities. 


© 


A. L. A. Recommendations 


Following a survey of the situation, the 
American Library Association presented 
recently to the Director of the Office of 
War Information a statement of recom- 
mendations on Government »ublishing in 
wartime. The statement expresses the 
hope that present Government efforts at 
economy in the production of Govern- 
ment documents will be carried out with- 
out closing or injuring the channels of 
communication between the Government 
and the people. It is pointed out that 
the reporting of developments in legisla- 
tion is even more essential in wartime 
than in peacetime. Information about 
the rules and regulations issued by the 
Government for the guidance of various 
groups is necessary to make such instruc- 
tions effective. The public needs official 
statements about policies and events so 
that it can act wisely. 

The American Library Association is 
recommending, therefore, that the dis- 
tribution of Government documents be 
made more effective; that there be a 
Sales stock of more Government publica- 
tions than is the case at present; that 
schools, colleges, and libraries be stressed 
as centers of information; and that of- 
ficial statements about Government ac- 
tivities should receive more rather than 
less emphasis at this time. 


School Lunch Programs Face Crisis 


The noon lunch program of many a 
school now finds itself at the crossroads. 
It faces the critical problem of finding 
new funds with which to purchase such 
vital needs as labor, equipment, and 
supplies. The road these schools may 
take will determine the development of 
this important school service for many 
years to come. 

During the last few years, thousands 
of school lunch programs have been es- 
tablished and maintained with funds 
furnished wholly or partly by WPA. 
Now these funds are to be discontinued. 
This loss in funds comes at a difficult 
time. The recruitment of mothers to the 
war industries, the increased demand for 
nutritious foods, the demand for ex- 
tended school services, and similar de- 
velopments growing out of the war are 
making school feeding more and more 
essential; and at the same time short- 
ages of labor, of volunteer help, of 
transportation, and even of many foods 
themselves make the problem both of 
home and school feeding more difficult 
as well as more expensive. 

The school lunch has rarely been ac- 
corded the place in the school budget 
warranted by its importance in the edu- 
cational development of the child. Too 
much and too long has this educational 


ke Of 
Nutrition Films 


(From page 29) 


England, for what they are needed, and 
the importance of proper preparation 
and cooking. 


For Children Only 


Explains how deficiencies in vitamins, 
A, B, D in the diet of British children in 
wartime, because of lack of certain essen- 
tial food supplies, are overcome by extra 
rations of fish liver oils and fruit juices 
for all children under 5 years. of age. 
This is a problem not exactly duplicated 
in the United States but illustrative 
rather of a type of situation and how it 
can be met. 


Dinner at School 


A film showing the increased need to 
provide balanced, hot meals for children 
in school during wartime because of 
mothers’ employment in industry and 
other stresses. 


service been left to philanthropy and to 
unpaid service. It is time for new plan- 
ning and new thinking not only with 
regard to putting the school lunch on a 
sounder financial footing but to buttress 
it with school gardens, school canning, 
and other school production projects. 
Indeed, school feeding, as well as its sup- 
porting activities, should rapidly become 
an integral part of the school’s program 
of education. 

A recent statement by the Cooperating 
Committee on School Lunches deals with 
School Lunches as a Wartime Measure.* 
It urges States to act promptly to secure 
public interest and support, and states 
that: 

There is urgent need to devise means of 
retaining the school lunches now in 
operation and of enlarging this school 
service in keeping with growing and 
changing war needs. Although the 
immediate responsibility rests with 
communities and even individual 
schools, States may well give leader- 
ship and support. State-wide school 
lunch committees, which have been 
organized in most States, often as a 
subcommittee of the State nutrition 
committee, will probably wish to assist 
appropriate State administrative offi- 
cials in carrying on school lunch 
activities. 


*Copies may be obtained as long as the 
supply is available from U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C 


Eating at Work 


A recent film, devoted to a discussion 
of the importance of factory canteens 
properly run, for war industry workers. 
The canteen director discusses the job 
of planning and serving meals for more 
than a thousand workers and demon- 
strates the enormous economy of effort 
and money possible in group feeding. 


Dig for Victory 

A short inspirational film which tries 
to persuade British women to use their 
own backyards to raise necessary veg- 
etables and lessen pressure on grocery 
supplies. 


Partners in Crime 

An acted film making the point that 
people who buy from the black market 
are as guilty as the sellers and that the 
two of them are no better than common 
thieves. 

The films can be secured through the 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. There isa 
rental fee of 50 cents for the first 10- 
minute reel and 25 cents for each addi- 
tional reel, plus transportation charges. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Statistics of Special Schools and 
Classes for Exceptional Children. By 
Elise H. Martens and Emery M. Foster. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 199p. (Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1938-40. 
Volume II, Chapter V) 30 cents. 

In 1936 there were 297,307 children re- 
ported as enrolled in special day classes for 
exceptional children; in 1940 the total num- 
ber was 313,722. In this chapter of the Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education in the United 
States are data on enrollment, average daily 
attendance, number of teachers, and expen- 
ditures for instruction, for the following 
groups of exceptional children: Blind and 
partially seeing, deaf and hard-of-hearing, 
mentally deficient, crippled, delicate, socially 
maladjusted, speech-defective, mentally 
gifted, and epileptic. Data on personnel, 
administrative control, receipts and expendi- 
tures for public and private residential 
schools for the blind, deaf, mentally defi- 
cient, and delinquent are also included. 

An Annotated List of Periodicals Use- 
ful in the Study of the Latin American 
Countries. Compiled by Martha R. Mc- 
Cabe. Washington, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1942. 11 p., multigraphed. Free. 

References in this bibliography have been 
Classified under the following headings: 
Other lists of periodicals, Inter-American 
relations, Background material and current 
events, Special subject fields, Periodicals pub- 
lished in Spanish and Portuguese in the 
United States, and Magazines dealing with 
individual countries obtainable in the United 
States. Brief notes show the scope, fre- 


quency of publication, and price of each 
periodical. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Army. Ordnance Department. 
Army Ordnance Presents ... Tremen- 
dous Trifles. Washington, U. S. Army 
Ordnance, August 1942. 24 p. Illus- 
trated. Free. 

Produced “to crystallize the redesign and 
tonversion program of Army Ordnance and 
bring the facts of it to the attention of the 
largest possible group in industry.” 

Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. What is the-Women’s Army Auz- 
iliary Corps? Washington, U. S. Army, 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, Decem- 
ber 1942. 6-page folder. Illustrated. 
Free. 

Explains briefly the duties, opportunities, 
pay, and other benefits of the corps. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration. Bu- 


reau of Home Economics. How to Make 
Your Washing Machine Last Longer. 
Prepared by Bureau of Home Economics 
and issued jointly with U. S. Office of 
Price Administration. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 8- 
page folder. 5 cents per copy; $1 per 
100 copies. Single.copies free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation; and Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

Gives specific directions about the care of 
washing machines. 

Soil Conservation Service, 
Agronomy Division. More Food Through 
Conservation Farming. By Arthur T. 
Semple in collaboration with other 
subject-matter specialists. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
September 1942. 54 p. Illustrated. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1909) 10 cents. 

Discusses the ways in which conservation 
measures increase crop production, improve 
pastures, and maintain the: productivity of 
the soil. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Air 
Raid Shelters in Buildings. Washington, 
Office of Civilian Defense, October 1942. 
42 p. Illustrated. Free from State and 
local defense councils. 

Prepared under the direction of the Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, with suggestions of 
the National Technological Civil Protection 
Committee. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. To Parents in Wartime. Pre- 
pared by Frederick H. Allen, M. D., Di- 
rector, Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic, and others. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. (Bu- 
reau Publication 282, Children in War- 
time, No. 1) 5 cents. 

Gives suggestions for helping children 
practice precautions in regard to air raids 
and war in general, and at the same time to 
continue living their everyday lives. 

Which Jobs for 
Young Workers? No. 1 Employment of 
Young Workers in War Industries. 
Washington, Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, October 1942. 4 p. 
Free. 

This leaflet introduces a series, issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, designed to assist employers 
to protect young workers from injury and to 
direct their employment into places where 
their skills may be developed and fully 
utilized. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Hispanic 
Foundation. A Bibliography of Latin 
American Bibliographies. By C. K. 
Jones. Second Edition. Revised and 


enlarged by the author and James A 
Granier. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 31l p. 40 cents, 

Includes: (1) Bibliographies; (2) Collec. 
tive bibliographies; (3) Histories of litera. 
ture; and (4) Some general and miscellane. 
ous works useful for reference purposes— 
encyclopedias, anuarios, almanaques, and 
other publications of similar character. 

U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. The Role of the Housebuilding 
Industry; Building America. By Miles 
L. Colean. Washington, U. S. Govern. 
ment Printing Office: July 1942. 29 p, 
10 cents. 

Considers the need and methods of meet. 
ing it, production and causes of its mal. 
adjustment, the industrial pattern of the 
future, land and financial policies, industria] 
stimulation, and public housing. Outlines 
a post-war program. 

U.&. Navy. How to Serve Your Coun. 
try in the WAVES or SPARS. Wash- ~ 
ington, Navy, December 1942. 20 p, 
Illustrated. Free. 


Describes the requirements for enlistment 
and indoctrination training; asks and ane 
Swers other questions about the service, 

U. S. Office of War Information. In- © 
flation. Washington, Office of War In- 7 
formation, December 1942. 8 p. Free, | 

Tells what it is, what it means for each of © 
us, and what we can do about it. 

U. S. Selective Service System. Selec- 
tive Service in Peacetime. First Report 
of the Director of Selective Service, 
1940-41. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 424 p. Illus. 
trated. 50 cents. Single copies free 7 
from U. S. Office of War Information, 
Washington, but supply is limited. 

Covers the period from September 16, 1940, 
to December 8, 1941, the date of the declaras | 
tion of war on the Empire of Japan. 

U. S. War Department. Bureau of 
Public Relations. Radio Branch. Musie” 
in the National Effort. Washington, 
War Department, Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions [1942]. 8p. Free. 


Suggests ways by which the national airs | 
may be introduced into community activl- 
ties; lists suggested examples of various types” 
of music appropriate for building national” 
defense, unity, and morale. Prepared in CO= | 
operation with the Music Educators National 
Conference of the National Education Asso) 
ciation. 


U. S. War Production Board. Division’ 
of Information. War Production in 
1942. By Donald M. Nelson, Chairman” 
of the Board. Washington, War Pro) 
duction Board, 1942. 21 p. Free. 


An account of progress and an analysis of 7 
the major problems of production which ale 
confronting the Nation. 








